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CHARLES LAMB. 





| Fs a tel we presume, is more or less familiar 
with that ludicrous story told of the Irishman 
who exclaimed on hearing that the flavour he admired 
in the apple pie came from quinces, “ Be gorra, and 
wouldn’t it be nice then to have an apple pie made all 
of quinces!” Charles Lamb is precisely that same, he 
is the quince in the apple pie of our English essayists. 
He has a flavour and relish beyond them all ; a mingled 
shrewdness and sweetness that are entirely his own, 
and that are in exquisite combination. Devouring his 
pages, appetite, quickened by the savour, grows with 
what it feeds on, the intellectual palate lingers over 
the delight, our hunger is rather whetted than allayed, 
our taste is sharpened rather than satisfied. Buffon’s 
famous axiom /e style c’est !homme has to Lamb a very 
peculiar application. His style, whether of thought or 
of expression, was for him indeed everything. His 
words, coming fresh and warm from his lips, or rather 
from his innermost heart, had about them always, 
nevertheless, the very breath of antiquity. What would 
have been the merest affectation of manner on the part 
of anybody else, was with him more than that which is 
called second nature, it was his first nature, it was as 
much an integral part of him as the tone of his voice, 
or as his trick in walking, or as the familiar sound of 
his footstep. It was not by any means like antique 
garb that he put on. It was as entirely apart from his 
volition as the colour of his eyes or of his hair, or as 
the tint of his complexion. It was as ingrained as the 
labyrinth wrinkles on the palms of his hands, or as 
those subtle facial lines that gave their distinctive 
expression to his countenance, and constituted in fact 
its individuality. Whatever of art there was about it, 
was seemingly the art of negligence. His very &cs. 
have no air of slovenliness, but about them a significance 
no where else discoverable. His italics are to his 
reader like a delicate touch of the finger point in the 
small ribs, or like a pleasant clap on the shoulder. 
His parentheses are so many welcome “asides,” and 
are as acceptable as personal confidences. If we 
examine all the rest in that long array of essayists 
already referred to, and which make up so large a 
portion of our national literature, we shall meet with 
nothing like him, and, not to say it invidiously of any 
of the rest, of the best amongst them, nothing approach- 
ing to him. As Macaulay said of Boswell among 
biographers, so precisely might we say of Lamb amongst 
essayist. “He has no second. He has distanced all 
his competitors so decidedly that it is not worth while 
to place them. Eclipse is first, and the rest nowhere.” 
From Swift to A. K. H. B. there is not one amongst 
them with whom he can be brought for an instant into 
comparison. 

_Added to the charm of his style, moreover, the man 
himself was so delightful—the story of his life had 
such a tragical and pathetic interest underlying the 
sweet and equable flow of the whole current of his own 
pure and noble existence—his genius was so wholesome 





—his nature was so loveable. It has been remarked 
of him as significant that among his friends he was 
habitually spoken of as Charles. The familiar appella- 
tion, too, having passed current with them does so yet 
those other intimates, his readers—he is Charles 
still with posterity. Besides this, we have so taken 
him to our hearts that we have come to know him not 
as a name, not as an abstraction, but in his own 
integrity in every sense of the word, with all his 
peculiarities, his drolleries, his oddities, his prejudices, 
such as they were, his partialities, which were both 
numerous and discriminative and his many innocent 
and irrepressible whimsicalities. The man_ himself 
—though his remains have long since crumbled 
into the dust in his grave at Edmonton—still lives 
vividly, really, recognizably in the world’s remem- 
brance. We are as familiar to this day, as many of 
the Londoners of fifty years ago were, with that bright- 
eyed, slender little figure, clothed habitually in semi- 
clerical black, including long black gaiters, loitering 
occasionally by the shabbiest old book-stalls, some- 
times carrying home elated some newly-purchased 
prize in the shape of another tattered volume to add to 
his already well-thumbed array of ‘‘ ragged veterans.” 
We see him with all his peculiarities, with that stutter 
that lent poignancy and aplomb to his jests, the culmi- 
nating point of each of which was shot out at the last 
with a surprise, like a sugar-plum pellet from a pop- 
gun. Scanning him afar off at the extremity of that 
long perspective of half a century, we have eye for him 
as he actually was in the flesh (and not much of it), 
viewing him from head to foot, noting his slight, or, as 
Hood called them, his ‘immaterial legs,” and, nobly 
crowning his small attenuated frame, that head which 
Hazlitt declared was worthy of Aristotle. We re- 
member, too—we can’t help remembering—together 
with the man himself, his familiar and most cherished 
surroundings—his sister Mary (the mention of whose 
name recalls a tale of sadness unutterable and of 
sublime self-sacrifice), his friend Coleridge, his dog 
Dash, his servant Hetty, those midnight darlings the 
tomes he most treasured ‘huge armfulls,” rather the 
worse for wear, Fuller, Montaigne, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Izaack Walton's ‘Complete Angler,” Burton's 
‘Anatomy of Melancholy.” Thinking of him thus, 
moreover, who can help thinking of him otherwise 
than grateful. He has poured out upon the world 
before leaving it—written or spoken—so many good 
things from that horn of plenty his wit, as from a 
cornucopeia. Of his written treasures, who that has 
read and re-read them—for to read them once is to read 
them habitually, as one reads Horace or Shakespeare— 
who is there that has ever looked into them, but recalls 
to mind the Essays of Elia as a sort of conjurors 
bottle from which we are ever quaffing delightedly, but 
that is ever, for all that, brimmed to the neck with 
exhilaration, or as a better kind of Fortunatus’ purse 
from which we are repeatedly enriching ourselves with 
golden doubloons of wisdom and gentleness, stumpe 

with the effigies of genius, and ringing harmoniously, a8 
though with another minor music of the spheres, wit 

the true metal of a sterling humour ? Of his colloquia 
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witticisms who is there, again, that has not a pet store 
of them hoarded up in the wallet of his memory with 
which pleasantly to pelt his acquaintance upon occa- 
sion as with sugar-comforts showered down from a 
balcony at Carnival. His answer to Coleridge’s 
remark that he thought Lamb had heard him preach, 
“I n—n—never heard you do anything else!” His 
encouraging a bit of verbal smartness on the part of 
Barry Cornwall with ‘ Very well, my dear boy, very 
well; Ben Johnson has said worse than that and—and 
b—b—better!” His saying, in answer to a French- 
man who was profanely boasting of Voltaire as beyond 
the Saviour, that ‘‘ Voltaire was a very good Messiah— 
forthe French!” His exclaiming one night at cards 
to his friend Martin Burney, ‘If dirt were trumps, 
what hands you would hold!” His hearing a dull, 
illiterate fellow saying to Wordsworth, ‘ Don’t you 
think, sir, Milton was a great genius ?”’ and, thereupon, 
instantly, and with the gravest face going up, candle in 
hand, to the man who had so spoken, with the eager 
remark, ‘“‘I beg your pardon, but will you let me see 
your phrenological development?” His asking Hood, 





when the latter invited him to dinner, with the 
addendum, ‘“‘We have a hare”—‘‘And m—many 
friends?” Who can ever forget his surprising answer 


to the lady who asked him how he liked children— 
“B—boiled, madam!” Or his still more surprising 
outburst after listening (anything but “‘ delighted ’’) to 
the rather nauseating praises lavished upon some one 
by a lady of rather gushing temperament, capped by 
her remark, ‘‘ And I know him, bless him! ”—*‘* Well, 
I d—don’t, but D—d—n him at a hazard!” An oath, 
one would say, almost justifiable under the circum- 
stances, and that was a luxury that Charles Lamb but 
seldom indulged in. Writing once, indeed, to the 
rather unjocose and grim-visaged Wordsworth he 
exclaims at the end of his letter ‘“‘Some d——d 
people have come in, so that I must end abruptly,” 
but explains the same instant after, in the same dip 
of ink, “‘ By d—d, I only mean deuced.” Chance 
droll phrases of his cling like burrs to the remembrance. 
His describing Coleridge as ‘“‘a damaged archangel!” 
His commenting on Crabbe Robinson’s first brief, as 
“that great first cause least understood!” His calling 
a disproportionately large sum, sent to some other bar- 
rister as retainer, “‘a fee simple!” His declaration, 
when it was remarked to him that he would hardly 
like to sit down to dinner with the non mi ricordo wit- 
hesses on the Trial of Queen Caroline, that he would 
decline to sit with nothing but “a hen or a tailor!” 
Perhaps as whimsical as anything, however, were his 
reasoning words to Leigh Hunt, when the latter, on 
leaving the house with him, at the end of a long even- 
ing with, or rather a long monologue from Coleridge, 
expressed wonder at the fervour and intensity of the great 
talker’s religious enthusiasm. Whereupon Charles Lamb 
soothingly stammered, “‘ No, n-never mind what Cole- 
ridge says—h-he’s full of fun!” As characteristically 
odd was his objection to the generic Scotchman, that 
intellectually, ‘‘ between the affirmative and the nega- 
tive, there is no borderland with him;” that ‘ you 
cannot hover with him on the confines of truth.” ~ In 








fitting companionship with this one would couple his 
eulogium on a pun, “‘ It is entire; it fills the mind; it 
is as perfect as a sonnet—better.” He adds, however, 
that ‘‘It limps ashamed in the train and retinue of 
humour.” Remembering this, one thinks only with 
a more amused smile of his threat in regard to the 
man who was rather too lavish of lampoons and verbal 
whimsies, “‘ I’ll Lamb-pun him!” It is of this humo- 
rist sui generis, of this wit per se, of this essayist par 
excellence, that we are now about briefly to describe the 
career and history. In entering upon this task, a 
task which is to us as a veritable labour of love, we 
can hardly help feeling somewhat as though we were 
entering some strangely tortuous and beautiful maze 
of evergreens, cut into quaint devices like fantastic 
quincunxes, and having at the heart of it a mystery 
as dark as the vengeance of Queen Eleanor, and as 
pathetic as the fate of Fair Rosamond. 

Charles Lamb came of very humble parentage. He 
was born in the Temple, at Crown Office Row, on 
Saturday, the 18th February, 1775. His father, John 
Lamb, was the confidential clerk of Mr. Samuel Salt 
a barrister and bencher of the Inner Temple. His 
mother, Elizabeth Lamb, of whose maiden name 
there is no discoverable record came of an obscure 
family in Hertfordshire. Two other children besides 
Charles made up the household. Both of these 
were considerably his senior, the one a son, the other a 
daughter. The brother, John, was twelve years, the 
sister, Mary Anne, was ten years older, than the only 
member of the race that has redeemed its name from 
oblivion. The Lambs came originally from Lincoln- 
shire. John Lamb, the father, at one period had 
resided down at Stamford. He had long settled in 
London, however, in the position already mentioned as 
a barrister’s clerk when the youngest of his three 
children, and certainly the flower of the flock was born 
to him, the one whose genius was to redeem to fame 
even the calamities of a little home-group that must 
otherwise have- been long since utterly forgotten. 
Unobtrusively, but unmistakeably in the record of 
Charles Lamb’s life the employer of his father, Mr. 
Salt, the Bencher of the Inner Temple, appears to 
have exercised his influence as favourably as might be 
in his furthermore of the humble fortunes of his clerk 
and his belongings. Thanks to him, for example, the 
youngest child of John Lamb was, before the com- 
pletion of his eighth year, enabled to be placed asa 
scholar on the foundation of Christ’s Hospital. 
Charles Lamb’s experience as a schoolboy extended 
over a little more than seven years, beginning on the 
gth October, 1782, and ending on the 23rd November, 
1789. Even in his earliest youth he was noticed as 
thoughtful and enquiring. The characteristic anecdote 
is related of him as a child that loitering once with his 
sister through a graveyard and noticing the eulogistic 
inscriptions on the tombstones, he asked her, very much 
after the manner of little Paul Dombey, ‘“‘ Where do 
all the naughty people lie?” His manner already was 
gentle and keenly observant. His complexion was a 
clear ruddy brown. His face was mild in its expres- 
sion; his eyes curiously different in hue. His walk 
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was slow and peculiaf ; his form delicate in its struc- 
ture. Already he had a difficulty in utterance which 
he never conquered. During the seven years and 
upwards which elapsed while he wore the yellow- 
stockings and tunic, the long blue surcoat, girdled 
round the waist with the leathern strap and the little 
flat tonsure cap (though in regard to the latter it 
should be said that, like the rest of his schoolmates, he 
pocketed it and did’nt wear it) he made three or four 
of his most dearly-cherished and life-long friendships. 
Foremost among all these, then and thenceforward for 
a period of nearly fifty years althgether was that 
“inspired charity boy,” as Elia called him, Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge by name, already even then poet, 
scholiast, dialectician, and philosopher. Coleridge 
was a Grecian there when Lamb was an_ under 
Grecian. The latter acquired then at Christ’s Hospital 
the same habit through life of looking up to the 
former that Richard Steele did at the Charter House in 
regard to the head boy there in his time named Joseph 
Addison, speaking of Steele’s regardfor whom Thackeray 
has remarked that “‘ Addison was always the head 
boy.” Coleridge was only two years the senior of 
Charles Lamb, but two years at school is as a decade 
in after life. Added to which the former was daring in 
his precocity, and impetuous and impulsive in the 
intellectual raids that already in an excursive manner 
marked his advancement. When Coleridge eventually 
went to the University of Cambridge he still kept up 
his connection with the metropolis. During his 
occasional visits to London he would meet his school- 
mate Lamb for a symposium often renewed and long 
borne by both in most pleasant remembrance. Their 
rendezvous at these times would be at no more impor- 
tant locality than a snug little public house near 
Smithfield. This was, as it still is for that matter, 
under the sign of “ The Salutation and Cat,” at No. 
17, Newgate Street, hard by their old scholastic haunts. 
There in the old wainscoted parlour would they smoke 
their pipes of orinooko tobacco, devour welsh rabbits 
and swill eggflip, while discussing alternately poetry 
and metaphysics. These nights at the Salutation in 
the days of the Third George might reasonably take 
rank in their way with those at Button’s in the reign 
of Anne, and those at the Mermaid in the age of 
Elizabeth. Another schoolfellow of Lamb’s at Christ’s 
Hospital was Valentine Le Grice, the C.V.L. of Elia, 
the English man of war to the Spanish great galleon of 
Coleridge in the wit combats of the Cloisters. C.V.L. 
it was who in after years was the author of that 
whimsical anti-climax of a grace after meat, so often 
erroneously attributed to others, ‘‘ What no clergyman 
poo Thank God!” Another bluecoat boy in 

amb’s time was James, familiar called Jem White, 
the writer later on of a little book purporting to be 
“ Original Letters of Sir John Falstaff and his Friends,” 
but better known now through Elia’s commendation of 
him im the delightful essay in Praise of Chimney 
Sweepers. When Lamb wrote that paper in the May 
of 1822, gone was James White, erstwhile the annual 
feaster on St. Bartholomew's day of “those tender 
novices,” before ramoneurs were invented, ‘those 





young Africans of our own growth, those almost clergy 
imps, blooming through their first nigritude, the 
maternal washings not quite effaced from the cheek, 
those dim specks, poor blots, innocent blacknesses |” 
Other school-drawn friends of Elia’s might be env. 
merated. These will suffice, however. Prior to his 
going originally to Christ’s Hospital Charles Lamb 
while yet a very tender urchin had gone with his sister 
for a while to a little dayschool looking on to a dingy 
urban garden in the narrow passage near Holborn, 
connecting Fetter Lane with Bartlett’s Buildings. His 
childhood was essentially a solitary childhood. He 
became betimes a studious boy and an insatiable reader, 
influenced greatly by the advice and still more by the 
example of his friend and schoolfellow Coleridge. As 
a discursive reader his first love was poetry, that of 
the old poets and of the old dramatists especially. 
Afterwards came a zest for prose works on themes ofa 
serious and religious character. Often on his two half 
holidays weekly he shewed himself in one sense a great 
stay at home, gadding about but little, instead of that, 
by preference haunting the precincts, always well 
beloved by him, of the Temple. On quitting Christ's 
Hospital in the winter of 1789 he was in his fifteenth 
year. Immediately upon his return home he was 
allowed by his father’s employer, Mr. Salt, to have the 
run of his library. There he ‘ browsed” at pleasure 
upon a miscellaneous store of works, many of them 
entirely after his liking. Thanks to his academic 
studies he was capable of reading Greek, and had 
acquired a certain degree of facility in Latin composi- 
tion. In the course of his desultory readings he 
took pleasurably to an examination of the History 
of the Quakers, of the Life of Wesley, and of the 
writings of Priestley as a controversialist. It became 
necessary for Charles Lamb, however, to begin 
working for his living in some way even as 4 
stripling. The circumstances of his family were of the 
very narrowest. The household was almost impover- 
ished. His father’s stipend as a clerk was very small, 
and it was clear to the boy himself that he must, if 
possible, throw something into the common stock. 
John Lamb, his elder brother, was himself by this 
time comfortably placed as a clerk in the South Sea 
House, that long-desolate centre, once upon a timea 
centre of the busiest interests, where directors were 
still ‘‘ seated in form on solemn days at worm-eaten 
tables to proclaim a dead dividend.” the passages out 
side hung with buckets “appended to walls whose 
substance might defy any but the last conflagration. 
There Charles for awhile was engaged in some subor- 
dinate capacity under his brother, so far benefiting by 
his occupation that he acquired during the course of it 
some knowledge of ciphering. At seventeen, however, 
he was removed from this tentative and anomalous 
position at the South Sea House, “ where Thread- 
needle Street abuts on Bishopsgate,” to the great 
Proconsular Palace in Leadenhall Street, where, 
the 5th April, 1791, he was entered as a clerk in the 
accountant’s office of the East India Company. This 
appointment had come to him again, as had come, it 
may be remembered, his nomination to Christ's Hos- 
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pital, at the instance of that Deus ex machind of the 
Lambs, good Mr. Samuel Salt, the Inner Temple 
Bencher. It was to be a memorably long engagement 
for the subject of this biography. It extended over a 
period of thirty-four years altogether. Beginning in 
the early part of 1791, it continued uninterruptedly 
until the beginning of 1825, carrying Charles Lamb on 
from boyhood to ripened manhood at the steady 
drudgery of his desk-work, and only allowing him his 
leisure at last when his fiftieth year was completed. 
On the shelves of the India House in ponderous folio 
he rather dolefully insisted his true Works might be 
discovered. Entering the service of John Company 
first of all with a salary of {60 or £70 a year, he 
gradually, very gradually it should be said, had his 
salary advanced in the lapse of time until at the period 
of his retirement he was drawing an income of £600 
per annum. In consideration of lengthened and 
honourable toil he was then pensioned for life with two 
thirds of his salary, treatment from the hands of the 
Directors which he himself esteemed to be magnificent. 
Throughout the whole period of his career as a clerk 
at the East India House he was a very model of 
punctuality. Another characteristic anecdote is here 
again related of him nevertheless, to the effect that 
having upon one occasion been summoned to the board- 
parlour for the purpose of receiving a reprimand for 
having during several weeks come so late, Charles 
Lamb took the Directors aback by promptly replying 
to their spokesman, “Oh, yes, Sir, but then I g-go 
away so early!” Recognising the verisimilitude of 
the peculiarly Lambesque humour latent in this for 
the moment bewilderingly illogical response, who is 
there will not pronounce it Si non vero, at the least 
ben trovato. 

An interval of about three years had run out after 
Charles Lamb had entered upon his clerkly duties in 
Leadenhall Street, when the family removed from their 
old abode among the Templars at Crown Office Row to 
very poor and humble lodgings at No. 7, Little Queen 
Street, Holborn. The father by this time becoming 
fatuous and fast sinking into decrepitude, had, with a 
small pension, retired from the service of his old 
employer. The mother was so completely broken 
down with illness that she was bedridden. Charles 
Lamb’s sister, Mary, who was worn out with constant 
attendance upon the invalid at night, had to toil during 
the day, not only over the house duties, but over her 
needlework. An old maiden aunt who resided with 
them added her trifling annuity to the funds of the 
household. Charles Lamb’s elder brother John, who 
8 described as singularly abrupt and unprepossessing, 
and who certainly showed himself throughout life to be 
‘ntirely selfish in his nature, lived elsewhere, adding 
nothing whatever to the common stock, but devoting 

¢ whole of his comfortable income, as a clerk at the 
South Sea House, to the support of himself individually. 

harles, the youngest of that little house group, was, 
on the contrary, entirely devoted to his parents and 
his other home belongings. Unhappily, there was the 
taint of insanity in the family. The father, as already 
iatimated, was even then lapsing into imbecility. The 








eldest son gave signs of eccentricity. The daughter 
had repeated evidence, in a marked way, her liability 
to aberration. For six weeks together, at the close of 
1795 and at the beginning of 1796, Charles Lamb, who 
was ever afterwards the sanest and wisest of humorists, 
was, in consequence of his displaying then considerable 
nervous excitement, placed under restraint in the 
Lunatic Asylum at Hoxton. Released from this pre- 
cautionary durance at the end of that interval, he 
returned, with the mental serenity that never left him, 
to his desk at the India House and his home near 
Holborn. A calamity was lying in wait for him there, 
however, in the common houseroom occupied by the 
family at their humble lodgings, the contemplation of 
which might almost have been sufficient, one would 
think, in its horror to have shaken for awhile the 
mental balance of even an indifferent spectator. It 
occurred very early in the afternoon of Thursday, the 
23rd September, 1726, in the sitting-room of the Lambs, 
at No. 7, Little Anne Street, just as the family were 
preparing to have dinner. A sudden passion of un- 
controllable madness seized upon Mary Anne Lamb, 
the daughter, who snatched up a case-knife that 
was lying on the table, and with it brandished 
in her hand pursued a little girl who was there 
as her apprentice or assistant in needlework round 
the apartment. Besides brandishing the open knife 
in her grasp, she hurled about the dinner forks in 
her paroxysm, one of which severely wounded her 
father in the forehead. In the confusion of her outbreak 
the old maiden aunt was violently thrown to the ground, 
where, when all was over, she was found in a state of 
insensibility, and apparently dying. As the climax of 
horror, however, the bed-ridden mother was stabbed to 
the heart by the unhappy daughter, who was to all 
appearance for the time a demoniac. Charles Lamb, 
appalled by the tumult, which was really of little more 
than momentary duration, was only in time to wrest 
the weapon from the hand of his most miserable sister 
after her unconscious act of matricide had been accom- 
plished. An inquest was held on the following day, 
Friday, when the verdict returned was, as a matter of 
course, insanity. Mary Lamb for a while was placed 
under rigid restraint in the Hoxton Asylum, where, 
after an interval, her reason was restored. Having no 
recollection whatever of what had happened, she found 
consolation, on hearing the dreadful particulars, in the 
conviction that for her calamitous act she was in no 
degree responsible. The elder brother John was for 
having her kept in confinement for the rest of her 
existence on the plea of her liability to homicidal mania. 
Neither then nor ever afterwards did he contribute one 
sixpence in any way towards her support. Not so her 
ten years’ junior Charles. Acquitting her completely 
in his own mind of any responsibility whatever for the 
horrible deed she had unknowingly perpetrated, he was 
bent at once not only upon doing everything in his 
power towards her support, but of securing if possible 
her restoration to liberty. As the result of this deter- 
mination he entered into a solemn engagement to take 
charge of her from that time forward. The responsibility 
thus assumed by him was one, of course, of an all but 
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overwhelming character. It involved on his part the 
most complete self-sacrifice. He said of her himself 
some two years afterwards, ‘“‘I consider her as per- 
petually on the brink of madness.” Her insanity in 
fact was simply intermittent. From that time forward 
it proved to be of frequent, and towards the end, of 
increasingly frequent recurrence. At the date of the 
catastrophe Charles Lamb was in his twenty-second 
year, and his sister in her thirty-second. She lived 
to be eighty-two years of age, surviving her noble- 
hearted brother by seventeen years altogether. For 
nearly forty years, consequently down to the moment 
when his life of nothing less than sublime self- 
abnegation closed, he was her constant, untiring, ever- 
watchful guardian, comforter and companion. For her 
sake he gave up all thoughts of love and marriage. 
His affections, there is every reason to believe, had 
been touched profoundly and tenderly, in those primrose 
days of his afflicted youth, by one he had come to look 
to, and to hope for as his “true, true love "—a charm- 
ing young slip of a maiden now only dimly seen in his 
history, under the half-lifted mask and veiling domino 
of Alice W n. Realisng that the charge of his 
sister precluded him fromi all thought of marriage, 
Charles Lamb closed his eyes to the halcyon vision of 
the love that could no longer be his. Unrepiningly he 
took up instead the fardel of his sister’s calamitous 
condition. In doing so, he knew perfectly well what 
it involved. Immediately on her release from the 
Hoxton Asylum he took lodgings for her at Hackney. 
Eventually, however, he brought her home. Her 
insanity again and again recurring, he would go with 
her, at the first premonitory symptoms of its return, to 
the place of her unhappily too frequent confinement. 
Brother and sister, at these times, would be met walk- 
ing across the fields to Hoxton, carrying with them a 
strait waistcoat, and each of them weeping bitterly. 
When the father was dead, and the old aunt as well, 
Charles Lamb and his sister lived together, barring 
those periods of dismal separation, in constant com- 
panionship. His income, at the outset, was barely a 
hundred a year, and its increase was for a long while 
almost imperceptible. Once, and but once only, the 
burden he had taken upon himself seemed for a moment 
to be too heavy for his endurance. This was in the 
May of 1800, when his faithful but rather tyrannous old 
servant Hetty had just breathed her last, and when 
the one cry of anguish ever blurted out by him under 
the weight of his dread responsibility, rose for an 
instant from his lips to be, however, ever afterwards 
silenced. ‘My heart is quite sick,” he exclaimed, 
‘and I don’t know where to look for relief. My head 
is very bad. I almost wish that Mary were dead.” It 
was but for an instant, however. His dauntless nature 
rose erect in spite of the awful load upon his shoulders. 
From that time forward he never flinched. His pilgrim 
staff was never thrown aside. Unfalteringly he trod 
the burning ploughshares to the end, in traversing that 
long pathway of his life that was one continuous 
ordeal. 

Speaking himself of his biography, with an especial 
reference to what he conceived to be its insignificance, 











Charles Lamb once said of it, that it might be com. 
prised within an epigram. If so, it must needs be an 
epigram with the deadliest sting in it to the very life 
it celebrated, and yet one, the spontaneously exuded 
balsam for which smells sweetly to heaven like the 
precious ointment from the box of alabaster. 

Apart from the terrlble incident just related the 
history of Charles Lamb finds its interest restricted to 
the record of his various writings, to the mention of 
those among his friends who were his congenial literary 
contemporaries, to the enumeration of the places 
either within or near London in which the little tent, so 
to speak, of his nomadic home was pitched. It is 
impossible not to recognise this clearly enough in turn- 
ing over the pages of those who have descanted upon 
the career and character of this most charming of all 
our English Essayists. The simple narrative has been 
told sympathetically, one after another, by Sir Thomas 
Noon Talfourd in his “ Life and Letters” and after. 
wards in his ‘‘ Final Memorials” of Charles Lamb, in 
Bryan Waller Procter’s ‘‘ Memorials ” also of his old 
friend and intimate a series of personal recollections 
that were penned by Barry Cornwall when already 
himself in his seventy-seventh year, and finally ina 
more desultory manner by Percy Fitzgerald in his 
anecdotal little volume in relation to Elia and his con- 
temporaries. Putting those very different narratives 
together, just as the varied lenses are combined in the 
construction of a telescope, Charles Lamb himself is 
brought more nearly and more clearly to our view; we 
see him more distinctly than ever as he was, and are 
enabled to judge of him more accurately in our general 
estimate, first of all of course derived from his own writ- 
ings, of his genius and of his character. His successive 
homes, his principal friends and his various works may 
here to the same end be rapidly enumerated. We shall 
then be enabled the more readily from having taking a 
survey thus consecutively of the salient incidents and 
immediate surroundings of his life to realise the more 
keenly the full excellence of this, in his peculiar way 
inimitable and incomparable humorist. 

It was not until somewhere about 1800 that Lamb 
and his sister removed from those wretched lodgings im 
Little Queen Street, which must have been haunted 
for them four years together by terrible -and en 
sanguined memories. On quitting the neighbourhood 
of Holborn, they took up their abode first of all at 
No. 45, Chapel Street, Pentonville. Thence they very 
soon afterwards went to apartments situated in South- 
ampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. Eventually they 
settled down once more in the Temple at 16, Mitre 
Court Buildings. There they remained for some nine 
years altogether. During the brief interval just now 
alluded to of his sojourn in Pentonville it is related of 
Charles Lamb, then in his twenty-sixth year, that he 
once more, but as it seems very platonically, fell in 
love—with a young Quakeress to whom he never spoke 
a word in his life, and who was dead a couple of years 
afterwards, by name Hester Savory. In her honour 
one of his poems was written, and we cannot but think 
that there is caught for a moment by his readers 4 
glimpse of her receding raiment where at the close © 
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Elia’s famous essay on the Quakers’ Meeting mention 
js made of the spotless garments which, as the essayist 
says, seem incapable of receivinga soil. The platonic 
jover of Hester Savory, adds thereupon ‘“ Every 
Quakeress is a lily; and when they come up in their 
bands to their Whitsun-Conferences, whitening the 
easternly streets of the metropolis from all parts of the 
United Kingdom, they show like troops of the Shining 
Ones.” Even when Charles Lamb, at the close of his 
nine years stay in the suite of rooms mentioned as 
having been taken by him in the last year of the 
eighteenth century, determined upon seeking new 
quarters, he still remained faithful, for eight years 
longer, to the old precincts in the midst of which he 
had been born thirty-four years previously. His removal, 
in fact, in 1809 was no further than to No. 4, Inner 
Temple Lane. There he continued to reside until 1817, 
when he crossed the Strand and took up his abode for 
half-a-dozen years in Russell Street, Covent Garden. 
It was at about the period of his arrival in this locality 
that Barry Cornwall’s acquaintance with him com- 
menced, an acquaintance that soon ripened into a fast 
friendship. Lamb was then forty years of age, and 
the lodgings he occupied were at the corner house 
adjoining Bow Street. Six years having there run out, 
the bachelor brother and his maiden sister went a little 
further afield, or at least, if that phrase be somewhat 
too pastoral a reference to a change from one part 
of the metropolis to another, let us say went 
rather further in a suburban direction, selecting, as 
they did in 1823, not new lodgings simply, but a little 
white six-roomed house called Colebrook Cottage, in 
Islington. Immediately in front of them was the New 
River, into which Charles Lamb’s learned but eccen- 
tric friend, George Dyer, a creature as short-sighted as 
he was absent-minded, walked with the coolest possible 
deliberation. The incident of his submersion thus, as 
the readers of Elia will well remember, has had due 


celebration at the hands of the master-essayist in 


“Auricus Redivivus.” Three years having been passed 
in this amphibious region, jestingly dubbed “‘ Petty 
Venice ” by one. of Lamb’s congenial companions, he 
occupied, in 1826 and for three years afterwards, 
lodgings kept by a woman named Redford in a house 
called Bay Cottage at Enfield. Another three years 
were passed by the brother and sister, from 1830 to 
1833, at apartments in Southampton Buildings. At 
length, in the year last mentioned, Charles Lamb’s 
fifty-eight years wanderings from one house to another 
came to a clése on his entering upon an agreement to 
board and lodge at the house of Mrs. Walden, in 
Church Street, Edmonton. It was there that, imme- 
diately before the close of the following twelvemonth, 
namely, on Thursday, the 27th December, 1834, the 
gentle-hearted humorist breathed his last. His 
honoured remains were interred a few days afterwards 
in the graveyard surrounding the old parish church at 

dmonton. There, upon his tombstone, are inscribed 
4 couple of twaddling stanzas by Cary, the translator 
into English prose of the “‘ Divina Commedia.” Better 
than any such mistaken memorial surely would have 
been the inscription there in plain characters of the 


beloved name of Charles Lamb, coupled with his 
delightful alter ego, ‘‘ Elia,” together with those dates 
of his birth and death which mark the alpha and 
omega of a life as perfect as a poem, the tragic force of 
the inner meaning of which is but half veiled by its 
idyllic beauty. 

As for the friends of this bright-witted, blithe-eyed, 
generous-souled humorist—for that is certainly the one 
right word by which to describe him—while they were 
many and fervent during his lifetime, they have come 
to be legion and hardly less loving among his posterity. 
Coleridge was to the last his thief intimate. “The 
ardent affection shared between them was so shared in 
quite equal proportions. A memorandum, eloquent in 
its very simplicity of the tender feelings with which it 
must have been jotted down upon the fly-leaf on which 
it was found, shows in Coleridge’s handwriting these 
few and fervid words :— 

“Charles and Mary Lamb, 


Dear to my heart, 
Yea, as it were mine own heart.” 


Quite comparable in its way, to this as indicative of 
Charles Lamb’s feelings in regard to Coleridge, is the 
recorded circumstance that, days and weeks after the 
poet of Christabel and Genevieve had breathed his 
last, Charles Lamb was heard muttering to himself in 
anguish, as if the truth were utterly beyond his com- 
prehension or his power of realizing it, ‘‘ Coleridge is 
dead! Coleridge is dead!” The silver cord that was 
loosed had bound them together for fifty years in 
fraternal frendship. The golden bowl that was broken 
had brimmed over all that while for Elia abounding 
draughts of love and eloquence. When it was shattered 
his very soul was athirst. Other friends there were, 
but none like Coleridge. There was Robert Southey, 
for example, whom Lamb in his infatuation mistook 





for another Milton. With Southey, however, he had a 
sharp, though brief, quarrel, at the end of which those 
thoroughly sympathetic humorists, Elia and the author 
of ‘‘The Doctor,” were happily reconciled. There 
was Godwin, the author of ‘‘ Caleb Williams,” and 
Hazlitt, the impassioned eulogist of Napoleon. There 
was Holcroft, the dramatist, and Clarkson, the Eman- 
cipator of the Negroes. There was the delightful 
Leigh Hunt, and the accomplished Thomas Manning. 
There was the fair young girl whom the gentle essayist 
took to his heart and virtually adopted as his child, 
Miss Emma Isola, ‘‘ Our Emma,” as he loved to call 
her; she who was his principal legatee, and who had 
previously married Edward Moxon, of Dover Street, of 
whom Leigh Hunt has said so gracefully that he was 
the bookseller of the poets and a poet among the book- 





sellers. There was the sprightly-witted Hood, and the 
dull and almost grim-visaged Wordsworth. There 
were other friends, grave and gay, in abundance. And 
last, not least, dearly loved among them all, there were 
his Books, his tenderly-regarded folio favourites. How 
he doated on them—took them to his arms and to his 
heart! ‘*‘ Sometimes,” says Barry Cornwall, when 
referring to Lamb’s delighted reading of a pet passage 





from Qurns, ‘sometimes, in a way scarcely discern- 
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ible, he would kiss the volume, as he would also a book 
by Chapman on Sir Philip Sydney, or any other which 
he particularly valued. I have seen him read out a 
passage from the Holy Dying and the Urn Burial, and 
express in the same way his devotion and gratitude.” 
Similar testimony to his enthusiasm is borne by Leigh 
Hunt, who says he thought how natural it was in 
Charles Lamb “‘to give a kisstoan old folio, as I once saw 
him do to Chapman’s Homer.” To secure some treasure 
of that kind he would willingly subject himself to priva- 
tion. Teste, the essay on ‘‘Old China,” where quoth Elia’s 
sister Bridget to hin?, “‘Do you remember the brown 
suit that grew so threadbare all because of that folio of 
Beaumont and Fletcher that you dragged home late at 
night from Barker’s in Covent Garden, when you set 
off at ten o’clock on Saturday night from Islington 
fearing you should be too late—when you lugged it 
home wishing it were twice as cumbersome?” Never 
was there a more devoted bibliomaniac. He loved the 
very rags and letters of a library that breathed in any 
way of antiquity, the dogs’ ears that spoke of leaf turn- 
ing, the thumb-rubbed margins, the very smell of the 
mildewed leather. 

As for his own literary productions they grew up 
like the acorns almost imperceptibly. The tender 
sapling blossomed; the slender little delicate-rinded 
poems sprouted and flowered. The at once hardening 
and expanding stalks of earlier prose, essay, or disquisi- 
tion grew in bulk and height, in strength and vital 
energy until the gnarled boles of his Elian grove topped 
by the umbrageous frondage of those refreshing leaves 
invited all the world to enter as into the haunts of some 
pleasant arcadia. Charles Lamb’s earliest appearance 
of all before the outer reading public was, in the 
saddest year of his life, 1796, upon the eve of the dread 
home-calamity. A trumpery looking little volume of 
verse, wretchedly printed by Robinson, of London, and 
published by Cottle or, as Byron afterwards called 
him— 

** Joseph of Bristol, the brother of Amos "— 
dropped then almost unnoticed from the press; a 
volume entitled ‘“‘Poems.on Various Subjects,” by 
S. T. Coleridge, late of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
These were the “ Religious Musings.” And among 
them like daisies dropped on the grass were four 
sonnets marked with certain unfamiliar initials. ‘“‘ The 
effusions signed C. L.,” said the author of the volume 
in his preface, “‘ were written by Mr. Charles Lamb, of 
the India House.” It was Elia’s first appearance 
before the footlights, a modest débit enough,a most 
unpretending introduction, as though of one who carried 
the ‘‘ recorders” in Hamlet, or who bore the incense or 
the flowers in some procession to the Capitol. Nearly 
a year afterwards, under the conduct of the same poetic 
high priest, Charles Lamb reappeared, this time in 
companionship with another, as though the two of 
them were the merest acolytes in reverent attendance 
upon Coleridge. The publication in this instance made 
altogether, so far as externals went, the goodliest show. 
The volume was handsome in its get up, and comprised 
within it, as the title page intimated, poetic effusions 
by S. T. Coleridge, by Charles Lloyd, and by Charles 





Lamb. The collection had hardly any success what. 
ever. The high priest afterwards went on without his 
acolytes, trailing after him his singing robes, and bear. 
ing about him to the last that aspect half earthly half 
heavenly that, as we have seen, Lamb likened to the 
look of a damaged archangel. Charles Lloyd, who was 
the son of a banker of Birmingham, afterwards translated 
into English the tragedies of Alfieri, and in the end died 
in a madhouse. Charles Lamb, though he still courted 
the Muse, as the old fashioned phrase is, repeatedly in 
after years, fortunately for his fame took to prose later 
on far more kindly than he ever did to poetry. Other. 
wise we may be sure of this, his name would long 
since have slipped from the world’s remembrance. In 
1799 he contributed, as did also both Southey and 
Coleridge, to a periodical work published by Cottle 
entitled the Annual Anthology. His name was so far 
conspicuous already in spite of the absolute unim- 
portance as yet of his literary productions that he was 
squibbed in the ‘‘ Anti Jacobin,” and, in companionship 
with his friend Lloyd (as, the two of them, toad and 
frog), introduced by the fleering pencil of Gilray into 
one of his gaudy coloured caricatures. In 1799 he 
began writing his tragedy ‘‘ John Woodvil.” In the 
Christmas of that year the completed manuscript was 
placed in the hands of Mr. Kemble the manager of 
Drury Lane. After waiting a whole twelvemonth for 
his decision, the young dramatist, on at length apply- 
ing for the manager’s opinion, was coolly informed by 
him that the MS. was lost! Fortunately another copy, 
we presume the blurred original, was in existence. 
Submitted in its turn to Kemble’s judgment, its fate 
was rejection. In 1801, however, the play was pub- 
lished, and in one of the early numbers of the Edin- 
burgh, mention is made of it derisively enough, as a 
rude specimen of the earliest age of the drama—older 
than AEschylus! A prose story had been written by 
Charles Lamb prior to his attempting the blank verse 
tragedy. This was the inartistically constructed but 
prettily told tale of “‘ Rosamond Gray,” written by him 
in 1798. It was his first success in literature, and 
brought him a little handful of golden guineas, He 
threw off an animated epilogue to Godwin’s (literally) 
damned tragedy of ‘‘ Antonio.” He contributed (again, 
be it said, literally) sixpenny facetia, squibs, epigrams, 
acrostics, and other such small fry or minnows, from 
the Helicon to the Morning Chronicle and other news- 
papers. Some of these organs were of such restricted 
circulation that one of them, it was ludicrously said, 
had “ two-and-twenty readers, including’ the printer, 
the pressmen, and the devil.” In 1805 he offered up 
the fumes of a grateful incense from a pipe, if not “48 
musical as is Apollo’s lute,” more soothing to many, in 
his ‘‘ Ode to Tobacco.” It purported to be his Farewell 
to the “plant divine,” as it was for a brief interval— 
and is so far filled with discords and harmonies that It 
seems about equally compounded of curses and bene 
dictions. During the next year, 1806, in companionship 
with his sister he wrote the well-known “ Tales from 
Shakespeare "—oddly enough (surely it should _ 
been the reverse) he, the Humorist, taking 4 
tragedies and she the comedies! Before the last mon 
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of that year had expired his farce of “ Mr. H.” was 
brought out at Drury Lane, on the 1roth December, 
7806, and there and then deliberately and formally, 
with an almost ceremonious enthusiasm, damned! 
The ludicrous story is even related in regard to that 
night, that Charles Lamb, going there to witness as he 
hoped his own triumph, was so entirely of opinion with 
the audience as the piece went on, that, from his place 
in the middle of the pit, he was among the very 
heartiest in hissing it off the stage. Elliston, who 
was the hero, and who was assisted by Miss Mellon 
(afterwards Duchess of St. Alban’s), by Bartley, and 
by Wewitzer, failed to carry off the intrinsic absurdity 
of the reticent H., that turned out only after all to be 
Hogsflesh. Nevertheless the farce, seen but once in 
England for the purpose of its damnation, has often 
since then been acted in the United States, not only 
with applause, but with shouts of laughter. A less 
original but far more successful production than this 
was the one upon which Charles Lamb next adven- 
tured. This was his work entitled, ‘‘ Specimens of 
Dramatic Poets Contemporary with Shakespeare.” 
It appeared in 1807, and at once brought him reputa- 
tion. In preparing it for publication he haunted those 
old Reading Rooms of the British Museum that we so 
well remember—precincts sacred not only to book-lore 
but to those two famous rivals, the Museum Flea and the 
Museum Headache. There, in collecting his materials, 
it is actually related of him that he read through 
upwards of 2,000 old dramas! Several years after- 
wards he produced in the same way another set of 
specimens, called by him ‘‘ The Garrick Plays.” 
These having been presented by him to William Hone, 
were published by that learned old bookseller in his 
“Every Day Book.” They. were afterwards in their 
collective form supplemented to the earlier Specimens. 
Admirable critic though he was, his judgment was not 
infallible. Thus, he positively preferred, like Milton 
himself, the Paradise Regained to the Paradise Lost! 
He failed to recognise any merit at all in Byron—fort 
Which, en revanche, we could almost fancy tha, 
Thomas Moore had a sort of gusto in jotting down in 
his diary, as about the only good word he had to 
say of Lamb on meeting him at Rogers’ breakfast table, 
A clever fellow certainly, but full of villainous and 
abortive puns, which he miscarries of every minute.” 
Shortly after the earlier Dramatic Specimens had 
appeared, Lamb brought out ‘‘ The Adventures of 
Ulysses.” It was designed.by him as an introduction 
& preparative to Fenelon’s popular story of “ Tele- 
machus,” and was virtually a prose adaptation or 
abridgement of his favourite George Chapman’s 

yssey.” The year afterwards, namely, in 1808, 
he took part, though a subordinate part, with his sister 
m bringing out her graceful series of tales entitled 
Mrs. Leicester’s School.” Of the ten stories, of which 
the collection is composed, he wrote three, namely, the 
seventh, “‘Maria Howe,” descriptive of the effect of 
hey narratives ; the ninth, ‘“‘ Susan Yates,” referring 

the first going to church; and the tenth or last, 


“Arabella Hardy,” relating to a sea voyage. At the 


in the January of 1809, brother and sister produced 
their little volume entitled ‘“‘ Poetry for Children.” 
Another slight effusion of Charles Lamb's, of a very 
different character, had before then, in the December 
of 1808, just been penned by him in answer to a 
challenge (that he should do it) merrily cast across the 
table to him by Tom Sheridan one night when they 
were discussing a bottle of claret together. The MS. 
of this production in Charles Lamb’s handwriting is 
still preserved at the British Museum, this being an 
opera, the scene of which is in Gibraltar, and the 
dramatis persone in which includes among them two 
pairs of lovers bright, the one Lovelace and Violeta, 
the other Bloomer and Caroline. During the autumn 
of 1810 Lamb contributed to Leigh Hunt’s quarterly 
journal of The Reflector, the earliest and, as they were 
also, among the most admirable of his essays and 
criticisms. These included amongst them, besides an 
able paper on ‘“ Burial Societies,” and a wonderfully 
characteristic one on the “‘ Custom of Hissing at the 
Theatres ” (a custom which he had poignantly enjoyed 
as well as experienced, and one which he did not regard 
as ‘‘ more honoured in the breach than the observance”), 
Lamb’s masterly and discriminative analysis of the 
pictures of Hogarth, and the Tragedies of Shakespeare. 
Until collected works of the Essayist were brought out 
in a substantial form in 1818, these exquisite evidences 
of his genius passed altogether unnoticed. A couple of 
years after the date just mentioned there was established 
a literary monthly publication, 2s. 6d. each number, 
which afforded Charles Lamb his one golden oppor- 
tunity. Of that opportunity he certainly availed 
himself. It enabled him to secure his reputation 
as a master essayist, nay, as we ourselves regard 
him, as the master essayist in our literature. The 
periodical referred to was the now long since 
extinct but still celebrated London Magazine. It was 
published by Baldwin and Cradock, and edited by John 
Scott, sometime editor of The Champion. On Scott’s 
death, in the July of 1821, when he was killed in a duel 
by Mr. Christie, the magazine passed into the hands 
of the Messrs. Taylor and Hessey. The senior partner 
of the firm, who died only a very few years ago, and 
whom we well remember, was the one whose keen eye 
and resolute dexter finger first pointed out the identity 
of Sir Philip Francis with Junius. Under the direction 
of the new proprietary no editor was appointed ; instead 
of that, a thoroughly efficient sub-editor was found in 
the poetic and humorous person of Hood, as related 
in our last biography. The brilliant staff we have also 
there described. Among them Charles Lamb’s raven- 
like presence—black, thin-legged, rather hook-nosed, 
very bright-eyed—was delightfully conspicuous. Some- 
times when he walked away from their convivial 
monthly gatherings, arm-in-arm with the peasant-poet, 
John Clare, whose stalwart figure was arrayed for all 
the world like a stage countryman, including, among 
other items, a bright red necktie, a light green coat, 
and a yellow waistcoat, the passers by in the street, 
fresh from the remembrance of the last new number of 
“‘ Life in London,” by Cruikshank, would involuntarily 





‘ommencement of the following twelvemonth, that is, 


cry out “Tom and Jerry!” evidently meaning, how- 
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ever, we presume, Bob Logic and Jerry Juniper, 
neither Lamb nor Claré bearing about them the smallest 
resemblance to the gay Corinthian. What Charles 
Lamb wrote in the London Magazine was, ‘essay by 
essay, ‘‘ Elia.” At the time when that wonderful series 
of papers commenced, an old fellow-clerk of Lamb’s 
at the India House, named Mr. Elia, was already 
dead. His name was selected by the essayist in 
friendly memento, and as, at the same time, a pleasant 
disguise. The rate of remuneration on the magazine 
was, for prose a guinea a page, and for verse two 
guineas. For the Elia Essays, however, Charles 
Lamb was paid at a rate some two or three times 
higher than that accorded to the other contributors. 
The real wonder is, however, that for writings of such 
superlative excellence he should have received so-little 
during the four years within which they were produced. 
During that brief interval he wrote them all those 
delectable dissertations upon all manner of delightful, 
out-of-the-way subjects. Five years altogether covered 
the history. of the magazine itself, which, after passing 
out of the hands of Taylor and Hessey, towards the end 
of 1825, into those of Henry Southern, the editor of the 
Retrospective Review, soon dwindled in influence, and 
ultimately faded altogether out of ‘existence. What 
mainly imparts interest to the memory of it is Lamb’s 
connection with it as the Elia Essayist. The earlier 
of the two series was collected into a radiant little 
volume, Simply entitled ‘‘ Elia.” It made its mark, as 
it had already done on its piecemeal publication. 
The date of that first issue was 1823. The 
second series, with its appendix of .the Popular 
Fallacies, was published ten years afterwards by Moxon. 
The first essay, that about the South Sea House 
appeared in the number for August 1820, and the last 
about Captain Jackson in the November number 
of 1824 of the London Magazine. His genius as a 
writer had then culminated. His literary career with 
that may be regarded as virtually completed. Whatever 
else he did was of little importance. He could afford 
to loiter on thenceforth as an author in comparative 
indolence. His “‘ Album Verses ” which had originally 
appeared in an annual called ‘“‘The Cameo” were 
published in book-form in 1830. They were of that 
slight and trivial character, however, that Lamb could 
say in laughing allusion to them, and with reason, 
“genius declines with me, but I get clever.” Now 
and then he wrote in the New Montily. An occasional 
sonnet signed ‘‘C. L.” he contributed to Blackwood’s 
Magazine, in which he also produced, as the germ of 
his famous disquisition’ ‘‘On the Inconveniences of 
Being Hanged,” a whimsical farce entitled The Pawn- 
broker’s Daughter. Another while he produced through 
Maga a little dramatic poem founded on George 
Crabbe’s tale of the Confidant, entitled by him ‘‘ The 
Wife’s Trial; or, The Intruding Widow.” When the 
time came for his passing over to the Majority he left 
behind him, as sureties with posterity of his gentle 
heart and of his bright original genius one exquisite 
little morsel of a poem, “ The Old Familiar Faces,” 
and that incomparable collection of essays by Elia 
which stamps him one of the very first and choicest 








among our English Humorists. There, in those 
wonderful Essays, Sarah Battle, beside her clean swept 
hearth, plays her favourite game of Whist to all 
eternity. There as eagerly and greedily as even that 
great lubberly Bo-bo, or as his pacified father Ho-ti, 
we can devour, whenever we list, roast pig in its very 
perfection “crisp, tawny, well-watched, not over- 
roasted crackling, as it is well called—the very teeth 
are invited to their share of the pleasure at this 
banquet in overcoming the coy brittle resistance—with 
the adhesive oleaginous—O call it not fat but inde. 
finable sweetness growing up to it—the tender blossom. 
ing of fat—fat cropped in the bud—taken in the shoot 
—in the first innocence—the cream and quintessence 
of the child-pig’s yet pure food—or rather fat and lean 
(if it must be so) so blended and run into each other 
that both together make but one ambrosial result or 
common substance.” Was there ever such another 
description? It is equivalent to a banquet. We 
never so feasted with the Barmecides. So reading one 
might live on as independently as a chameleon. With 
that flavour on our lips, we may bid adieu to the open- 
handed giver of the feast as with the cordiality of an 
after-dinner benediction. 


THE MYTH OF ROBIN HOOD. 





ROFESSOR Max Miller was quite right in saying 
that modern mythology is ‘‘ a vast subject.” Itis 
only just beginning to loom upon us, and, as our 
critical faculties are sharpened, what seemed veritable 
history becomes agreeable fiction, and vice versd, as to 
the mariner what resembles land becomes cloud, and 
what seemed most like cloud becomes solid coast. The 
process, however, is not always a pleasant one, either 
for people or critics. The latter have to suffer abuse, 
and the former a deprivation. The critic who has 
precipitated history into fiction, or rather distilled it 
into a scent, feels a sense of satisfaction he can hardly 
communicate to the imaginative who have been robbed 
of a pleasant romance, and do not like to see the pro- 
portions of their hero “‘ lessening up the skies.” _ 
Perhaps, in the case of Robin Hood, the critic and 
the believer may not experience any rude shock of 
schism and revulsion. ‘This hero has lived in so many 
ages that he becomes mythical on that very account, 
he has been buried in so many places that his per 
sonality fades; and his exploits are common to % 
many heroes that anything like definiteness is sure t0 
be derived by the honest and the courageous. But, 
where sentiment is not so healthy examination will be 
shocking, and one form of scepticism will only giv 
place to another. He who believes in Robin Hood 3 
an historical personage will doubt the method whereby 
his mythological character is demonstrated, and thus 
the ‘critic will have transferred his mood without , 
accomplishing any other result. bis 
But we shall not be deterred by any qualms of thi 
nature. If Robin Hood was a veritable outlawe 
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forester, he has received a mythical colouring, and 
cannot be recognised in his original character, whereas 
so little that can be relied on can be discovered in the 
contradictory accounts respecting him that as a myth 
heseems to have more than usual solidity and respecta- 
bility. We doubt whether ordinary readers have 
seriously thought of the contradictions involved in the 
ordinary stories respecting Robin Hood. Let us state 
afew. First, as to the time in which he lived. He is 
placed in three successive centuries; according to the 
common theory, which considers him a Saxon outlaw, 
he lived at the time of the conquest. ‘‘ About this time 
(1189-99), as I conjecture,” writes Mair, a Scottish 
historian, ‘‘the notorious robbers, Robert Hood of 
England and Little John, lurked in the woods, spoiling 
the goods only of rich men.” This account is repeated 
by Stow and Holinshed. Charles Knight, and others, 
regard the hero as one of the adherents of Simon de 
Montfort. Fordun is quoted as an authority. His 
“Scotochronicon ” was written between 1377 and 1384, 
and received large interpolations from his pupil Boner, 
Abbot of Columba. The account of Robin Hood is 
one of these interpolations. It reads, “‘At this 
time (1266), from the number of those who had been 
deprived of their estates, arose the celebrated bandit, 
Robert Hood (with Little John and their accomplices), 
whose achievements the foolish vulgar delight to cele- 
brate in comedies and tragedies; while the ballads 
upon his adventures, sung by the jesters and minstrels, 


are preferred to all others.” The Rev. John Hunter 


carries the hero into the following century. In 1322 
Edward III. suppressed an insurrection in Yorkshire, 
and he conjectures that Robin Hood was one of the 
rebellious band who took to the woods of Sherwood 
and Barnsdale. An old black-letter legend represents 
Robin as pardoned by the King, and taken to court. 
In certain exchequer accounts for 1324-5, Robert Hood 
is spoken of as one of the “ porters of the chambers.” 
The Robin Hood of the ballads is buried at Brickless 
in Scotland, and Kirklees in Yorkshire; Little John 
dies in Dublin, at Hathensaye, in Derbyshire, and at 
Pelte, in Murranland, where Hector Boece, a Scottish 
chronicler, professes to have seen his bones. Neither 
ofthe three accounts we have mentioned are attested 
by good authorities. The Saxon Chronicle makes no 
mention of Robin Hood. The ballads about the De 
Montfort rebellion do not refer to him, but lament that 
the times are sad, and one written shortly after 
Evesham runs— 
“No good, I ween, of late is secn 
By earl or baron done; 


Nor knight or squire to fame aspire; 
Or dare disgrace to shun.” 


This plaint would have been impossible had Boner 
MN correct. Further, a local historian, who wrote 
during Edward the Third’s time in Leicester Abbey— 
fnry of Knighton—has not a word respecting Mr. 
unter’s hero, 
he Conclusion is forced upon us that all the sup- 
posed facts in the chronicles where Robin is mentioned 
Were derived from the ballads. This fact seems incon- 


testable, and Boner gives us a hint of the process of 


.* 
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manufacture—first ballads, then ‘“‘ gestes,” and then 
history. Nearly every wood in earlier times had its 
outlawed hero, and it was easy to clothe them with 
romantic qualities. Even France had its Robin de 
Bois, a child’s bugbear. 

However, to the ballads. Robin Hood, William 
Cloudesly, Adam Bell, and Clym of the Clough, all 
belong to the same cycle. The famous shot attributed 
to the second is also attributed to Woden, and the key 
is a strange one. We use it, and it opens a new land. 
Woden, the Teutonic god, was the symbol of Spring 
and victory. Now all the Robin Hood ballads mostly 
begin with a description of Spring, or the month of 
May, and in the oldest celebrations of May-day, such 
as that of Helston, in Cornwall, which has puzzled the 
antiquaries, Robin Hood is introduced, and the “ Hal- 
and-tow ” party as they dance through the main street 
and in and out of gentlemen’s houses, sing a ditty 
about Robin Hood and Little John. The connection 
between May and the forest hero is thus doubly esta- 
blished, by the ballads and by popular celebrations. In 
some of the May pageants a horse and man are intro- 
duced, the rider carrying a bow and arrow. This is 
common in Germany, and the rider is always called 
Rupert or Robert. The ceremony of the horse is known 
as a hovdening, the horse being the hovden. In Kent, 
hovden is pronounced wovden. Now in old mythology 
the sun is frequently spoken of as a horse, especially 
the rising sun, and one of the Vedic hymns addresses it 
wholly under this image. 

We have thus in the legend of Robin Hood a pretty 
myth. The May-games were common in Pagan times. 
Woden was the horse, the sun god, the victor of 
winter, swift and strong, and the sheath of arrows 
represented his fierce, far-darting beams. The man 
who mimicked him was called Robert, in common 
parlance. The transformation of Woden into wovden, 
and wovden into wood was not difficult, and thus the 
way was open for connecting the name with any hero 
whose existence would be acceptable to popular feeling. 
Spring conquered winter, and why should not Robin 
Hood hold out against William, the Saxon against the 
Norman, the forester against the soldier? But most 
likely there were Robin Hood ballads of a much more 
simple and antiquated form than those now preserved 
and linking Saxon to Teuton, Paganism to Christianity, 
and a realm of dim fiction to one of hard reality and 
cruel strife. 


——— 


REVIEWS. 


The Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons, and 
Ornaments of Great Britain. By Joun Evans, 
F.R.S. Longmans. 

ConcLupinG Notice. 

Press of matter and the influx of books, requiring less 
severe study and attention, have postponed somewhat 
unduly our concluding article on Mr. Evans’s “ Stone 
Implements,” a work of which we do not hesitate to say 








that it is the very best and most learned of its kind that 
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has ever been published in Engiand, and that, whatever 
accessions of knowledge on this pre-historic subject may 
hereafter be gained, no future writer can ignore or be 
ungrateful for the cautious, critical, and patient pioneering 
of Mr. John Evans. One becomes more impressed with 
the minuteness of his observation and comparative exami- 
nation of implements as one nears the close of his chapters 
on the “finds” belonging to the Neolithic period, and 
follows him as he criticises the bracers of stone and bone, 
which he considers were arm-guards to protect the left 
arm of a bowman, the circumstance that skeletons have 
been found with their braces round the right arm only 
proving that their former selves in the flesh were left- 
handed. Very curious, too, are the bone instruments— 
lance-heads, pins, skewers—to say nothing of needles with 
a finely drilled eye, associated with stone implements in 
the Upton Lord Barrow (p. 386.) Or we might call atten- 
tion to the catalogue and examination of the spindle whorl 
type of .implements, of which the whorl is generally of 
stone perforated in the centre. ‘‘ Spinning and weaving 
were accomplishments,” our author notes, “of a purely 
stone age;” and the whorls that are relics of that age 
survive in the “‘ Pixy’s Grindstones” which are so familiar 
to those who have been much in Cornwall. We are struck, 
too, with the comparative grace of shape and work in the 
cups of stone and shale which Mr. Evans has figured in 
this part of his volume. That found in the Honiton Bar- 
row (p. 399) has been turned with a pole-lathe, and pole- 
lathes, there is reason to think, were known to pre-Roman 
Britain. The Kist-vaens in the Island of Ulst, and in 
Norway, exhibit similar vessels of stone without handles, 
and the gold cup, found in a barrow at Rillaton in Corn- 
wall, is not more highly finished than some of those in 
shale or stone. But we must not dwell on these, or on 
the extremely interesting chapter on ‘ Personal Orna- 
ments.”’ As to the latter we have less scruple in passing 
them over, because they are most certain to attract the 
curiosity of the general reader, through the finish and taste 
of the shapes of many examples, figured in chap. xxi. 


Our main business in what remains is to glance—we 
thoroughly feel how imperfectly and passingly—at the 
paleolithic implements which, though vastly earlier in date, 
Mr. Evans has kept till last. Some fault has been found 
with Mr. Evans’ order of survey; but we are quite con- 
vinced that his principle is sound, that, in the state of our 
present knowledge, the only guage of the antiquity of stone 
implements is a retrogressive scale from the present time. 
Still earlier relics may yet be found, and the retrogressive 
plan does not bind us to a line, prior to which there was 
no efforts of human skill. Man may be tracked to an 
earlier period than the Pleistecene or Quaternary, whatever 
the evidence of the Miocene or earlier deposits. Such is 
our author's argument for his order of examination, and it 
is one which should not be questioned, unless by one who 
has an ascertained starting point (q. e. d.) for a progressive 
treatment of the subject. Taking his guidance then as to 
Paleolithic implements, we have to deal with these from 
the caves, and those from the river-gravel, both of which 
may belong to the same age, though treated here distinctly 
differing from one another in respect of their general 
“ facies." The smaller implements met with in the caves 
are naturally preserved there with more security than in 
the masses of gravel. On the other the larger implements 
are rarer in the caves, than in the gravels because, thinks 
Mr. Evans, they were mainly used for out-of-door purposes. 
This is probably the solution of the marked advance of the 





cavern implements upon those of the river drift, and the 
probability which they suggest of their having formed a 
connecting link between the drift and the neolithic period, 

The caverns which produce these relics are either of 
vault-like recess in the face of a rock, and due to the action 
of weather on softer strata underlying the harder, or long 
sinuous caverns (found in limestone districts) and due to 
the friction of water falling through chinks, clefts, or 
fissures, and finding its way out at a lower level. “The 
bones found in these may be those of animals which have 
died in these caverns, or théy may have been brought 
there by beasts of prey, or by man, or by running water, or 
possibly by several of these agencies combined.” p. 430. 
Mr. Evans passes in review various peculiarities in the 
condition of caves in which deposits have been found, but 
one notable feature in almost all is the stalagmitic covering 
often as much as two or three feet thick, which seals up 
and overlies the bone deposits of these caves. When he 
turns to the relics of his man workmanship which are also 
connected with them he cites Pliny, A®schylus and 
Claudian in support of the occurrence of worked flints, the 
*‘ceraunia "’ being doubtless those stone-hatchets or arrow 
heads, still known to the vulgar as thunderbolts. ‘ When 
Claudian early in the fifth century wrote— 

Pyrenzisque sub antris 
Ignea fluminez legere ceraunia nymphe— 

he must doubtless have had in mind some account of the 
occurrence of such objects in that district where so many 
discoveries of this character have since been made.” p 433. 
It is curious there to find that caverns in the South of 
France, though not actually in the Pyrenees are the fields 
in which modern research has made many discoveries 
bearing on the co-existence of man with remains of extinct 
animals. As yet the ages of caverns cannot easily be 
classified by the remains of various extinct animals 
associated with traces of a being who was even thus 
early, more or less, a civilised man, yet enough is known, 
thanks to the researches which Mr. Evans so ably collates 
and supplements, to establish the conclusion that “the 
cave-remains of Western Europe are memorials not of 
some comparatively short Troglodyte phase of the human 
race, but of a lengthened chapter in its history.” p. 434- 

In our own country cave-exploration has made great 
progress since Dean Buckland’s day. The “ finds” and 
lessons of Kent’s Cavern, near Torquay are infinitely 
instructive and illustrative. These human remains oF 
rather trophies of pre-historic man’s art, underlay a three 
foot thick floor of stalagmite; and the survey of a com- 
mittee, on which Mr. Evans acted, led to the discovery o 
implements in the cave, earth that must have been 2,000 
years ago sealed up under a stalagmite coating, formed by 
a deposition of film on film of calcareous matter, once held 
in solution. Herein were tongue-shaped implements 
edged all round, flint flakes, scrapers, hammers, as well as 
harpoons, pins, and needles of bone. Some of the flakes 
were in company with teeth of the hyena, bear and fox, 
and were externally white, glazed, and soft with age- 
Some seem to have been scrapers or scraping tools for 
dressing skins, or striking fire; and in the red cave eat 
eighteen inches deep under a huge block of limestone, but 
no stalagmite, was a red sandstone hammer, probably for 
pounding grain or crushing bones. From a Laplanders 
point of view these would have served for getting at 7 
reindeer’s marrow, a delicacy which they value as oo 
oysters, p. 458. The most curious find under this 
stalagmite flooring, however, is the small bone eyed nee 
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figured in p. 461, though, as Mons. E. Lartet has shown 
in connection with the caves of Aquitaine sewing-needles 
occur in abundance in such old world localities. The 
animal remains found in Kent's Cave and similar caverns 
are mostly those of mammals, either entirely or locally 
extinct. To take Mr. Evans’ summing up after a survey 
of Kent’s Cavern, “the infilling of the cave with the red 
earth was the work of a long lapse of time. The black 
band, which in part of the cave lay beneath the stalagmite, 
and contained numerous pieces of charcoal, seemed to 
indicate some more continuous occupancy of the cave by 
man than at the time when the red earth was accumulating. 
Then comes the stalagmite in which but few remains, 
human or otherwise have been found, and these mostly 
may have fallen in from the higher levels. It seems to 
indicate a vast period of time during which the cavern was 
almost unfrequented by man or beast, and during which the 
fauna of the country was undergoing those changes—by the 
extinction or migration of some forms of mammalian life 
and the incoming of others, which are so strongly marked 
by the difference of the contents of the beds above and 
below the stalagmite. As concerns this long chapter in the 
history of human existence the records of the caverns area 
blank.” ppr 455-6. 

Interesting surveys of the Brixham Cave, near Torquay, 
of the Wookey Hyena Den, near Wells, the Long Hole, 
Gower, and the Tenby Caves also, are adduced to strengthen 
the deductions of which the above passage is a summary. 
The worked flints from the Brixham caves, indeed present 
analogous or identical forms with those in other caves, and 
in the ancient river gravels associated with the remains of 
extinct animals. They have been made by man, and used 
by him, before their imbedding in the cave loam ; and as 
they all present signs and tokens of human work and use 
their presence in the caves must be in some measure due 
to human agency, though the action of water may have 
deposited them in their present situs. No less interesting 
discoveries, in the same train, have been made in Arthur's 
Cave, near the Doward Hill, near Whitchurch, Hereford, as 
towhich Mr. Evans quotes the experienced judgment of 
Mr. William Symonds, who has since the publication of 
Mr. Evans’ volume, given his own account of these dis- 
coveries in his clever and entertaining volume, the Records 
of the Rocks. pp. 350-54. 

We must despatch briefly the chapters which discuss 
the implements of the river-drift pericd, a class of dis- 
coveries which originated with M. Boucher de Perthes, at 
Abbeville, in 1847, a French savant, whose theories bave 
been abundantly confirmed by the researches of Dr. 
Falconer, Mr. Prestwich, and our author himself, on the 
spot, and by the parallels that have been noted before and 
since in our own country. The drift gravels of England, 
in London itself, and at Hoxne, in Suffolk, had already 
told the same tale of flint implements so deep below the 
surface as to be of the same date as the continuing beds, 
diluvian or antediluvian, when the Frenchman saw a light 
upon the subject in 1847. Mr. Frere, F.R.S., at the close 
of the last century, reported on the drift implements found 
im the second-named locality, which is situate in the valley 
of the Waveney, and referred them, in that early day, ‘to 
a very remote period, indeed, even beyond that of the 
Present world.” (see p. 517.) In it were found fresh-water 
shells, mammal remains, and implements, one of which, 
how in the Meyrick armour collection, though long taken 

ora British spear-head, is pronounced to be of a palzo- 
lithic date. Earlier still (1715 A.D.) were the discoveries in 





the Thames valley. But until geology, anthropology, and 
palzontology combined, within the last few years, to make 
this aspect of remote antiquity a part of the history of 
man and the globe he inhabits, it was not unnatural that 
the testimony of the river gravels should be overlooked, 
although recent research has proved it to be forthcoming 
from the neighbourhood of the Ouse, the Cam, the Lark, 
the Waveney, and very many other rivers coming south- 
ward. The forms and characteristics of the implements 
found in these river-drifts form the subject of Mr. Evans’ 
24th chapter, and tend to enlarge and enhance the teaching 
of the drift-gravcls in the valley of the Somme. Generally 
the distinction between “ in-door” and “ out-door” imple- 
ments, the smoother and the rougher, the more and less 
domestic and delicate, seems a happy one, as applied to 
the cave implements ag compared with the river-gravel 
implements, although it might be argued that the lance- 
heads and smaller knives in some of the caves are as much 
*‘ out-door” tools as some in the gravels. 

After all, the question is by no means closed, and Mr. 
Evans’ order and treatment of it bespeaks the candour 
and dispassionate calmness of a really philosophic mind. 
Ever learning, ever striving to come to the full light, his 
whole tone is that of one who will welcome it none the 
less, if it upsets some cherished theory, but will try back, 
as he has done already, and patiently feel after the truth, 
after the pattern of the greatest apostles of science. If 
there is one thing more than another to admire in his 
treatment of his subject, it is the caution with which he 
conducts his systematic attempt to penetrate a yet un- 
fathomed mystery, and is content-to leave the depths of 
it unplumbed, where light is not positively forthcoming, 
whereby to pierce the darkness: This should serve as a 
lesson to sciolists, and ‘ta even more jJearned and scientific 
enthusiasts. 

The subject is one which demands a delicacy of handling. 
It reaches an intensity of interest when we contemplate, 
even from an uncertain standpoint, the artiquity of the 
river-drift. The evidence as to climate, the evidence of the 
fauna, the presence of the mammoth, are all weighed in 
the balance and fairly taken into account ; and it is shown 
that even if we dated. the use of neolithic polished instru- 
ments further back. than two thousand years from the 
period when we are first made acquainted with the country 
by history, this would give an additional 4,000 years beyond 
the period required for the, excavation of the gravels, for 
the date of the latest river-drift.implements. And 2,000 
years is probably too small a period for the duration of the 
neolithic and bronze periods. Solutions of the difficulty 
are ponderated and passed in review; the estimate from 
denudation, and that arrived at by subsequent changes. 
It is forced in upon us that the wearing away of the tract 
of land, once lying to the south of the Hampshire coast, 
involves at least 10,000 years. So if we attempt to measure 
the changes in the broad valley of the Thames, from an 
outlook, at Ealing, Acton, or Highbury. We will only 
wind up with the author's own expression of his sense of 
wonder and amaze, as he surveys this tract of country, and 
the action upon it of unfathomable time. 

‘‘ When,” he writes, “‘ we remember that the traditions 
of the mighty and historic city, now extending across the 
valley, do not carry us back even to the close of that period 
of many centuries, when a bronze-using people occupied 
this island; when we bear in mind that beyond that period 
lies another of probably far longer duration, when our bar- 
baric predecessors sometimes polished their stone imple- 
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ments, but were still unacquainted with the use of metallic 
tools; when, to the historic, bronze, and neolithic ages, 
we mentally add that long series of years, which must have 
been required forthe old fauna, with the mammoth and the 
rhinoceros, and others to us strange and unaccustomed 
forms, to be supplanted by a group of animals more closely 
resembling those of the present day; and when, remem- 
bering all this, we realise the fact that all these vast periods 
of years have intervened since the completion and the exca- 
vation of the valley and the close of the palzolithic period, 
the mind is almost lost in amazement at the vista of 
antiquity displayed.” (P. 622.) 

It is given to but a few rare mental visions to grasp such 
a subject. 


Hesiod and Theognis. By the Rev. James Davies, M.A., 
late Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford. Translator 
of “ Babrius.’’ William Blackwood and Sons. 1873. 


No person can form an adequate idea of the first 
beginnings f civilised life who has not made himself 
familiar with the writings of Hesiod, the contemporary, or, 
at least, the successor, of Homer. In the siege of Troy, 
and in the Wanderings of Ulysses, we have indeed most 
marvellous studies of character and pictures of manners; 
but of the domestic side of life, the state of agriculture, 
and the occupations of peaceful dwellers at home, there 
are but incidental notices in either of the great Homeric 
Epics. Hence, in some degree, the value of the ‘‘ Works 
and Days” of Hesiod. That poem stands in much the 
same relation to the Georgics of Virgil as the Iliad does to 
the Aineid of the Roman poet. In it Hesiod takes us to his 
farm at Asera, and tells us all the simple rules by which it 
was managed. It is, in short, a sort of Boeotian “ Hus- 
bandman’s Calendar,” interspersed with scraps of fable 
and allegory, abounding in ethical and economical precepts, 
and enlivened with Dutch-like pictures of scenery and 
incident. As an example of the last, take the following 
description of winter :— 


** From Thracia’s courser-teeming region sweeps 
The northern wind, and, breathing on the deeps, 
Heaves wide the troubled surge: earth, echoing, roars 
From the deep forests and the sea-beat shores. 
He from the mountain-top, with shattering stroke, 
Rends the broad pine, and many a branching oak 
Hurls ’thwart the glen ; when sudden, from on high, 
With headlong fury rushing down the sky 
The whirlwind stoops to earth ; then deepening round 
Swells the loud storm, and all the boundless woods resound. 
The beasts their cowering tails with trembling fold, 
And shrink and shudder at the gusty cold. 
Though thick the hairy coat, the shaggy skin, 
Yet that all-chilling breath shall pierce within. 
Not his rough hide the ox can then avail, 
The long-haired goat defenceless feels the gale ; 
Yet vain the north wind’s rushing strength to wound 
The flock, with sheltering fleeces fenced around.” 


Faulty as this translation by Mr. Elton in some respects 
is (the epithets “cowering” and “long-haired” being 
especially ill-chosen), it yet gives some idea of the beauties 
that are to be found in Hesiod’s grandest work. Of the 
two other powers attributed to him—the Theogony and 
the Shield of Hercules—we can only say that the former, 
which embodies a system of national mythology, seems to 
have greater claims to be reckoned authentic than the 
latter, between which and the better-known Homeric 
episode, “ The Shield of Achilles, there exists a suspicious 
similarity. 

The observation which Mr. Davies makes in his preface 
with reference to Hesiod may be applied with even greater 





justice to the later and lesser poet associated with him in 
this volume. In spite of the delightful labours of Mr, 
Hookham Frere, “ nine out of twelve students finish their 
classical course with but the vaguest acquaintance with 
the remains” of Theognis. Mr. Frere displayed all his 
characteristic ingenuity in drawing from the scattered 
fragments which the poet has left a connected outline of his 
personal history, and this has been largely and wisely 
adopted by the rresent editor. From it we gather that 
Theognis was a member of the aristocratic oligarchy which 
ruled Grecian Megara after it had thrown off the yoke of 
Corinth, and in its turn gave place to a violent democratic 
party. By the latter the poet was treated with a full 
measure of injustice; his ancestral estates were con- 
fiscated, and he himself was forced into exile, whence he 
returned, after many weary years, to abjure politics and to 
devote himself wholly to the Muse. His poetry, as might 
be expected, reflects the lights and shadows amidst which 
he lived. His earlier verse is joyous and festive in 
character; that written in advanced years is tinged with 
melancholy and bitterness, and scattered over it all are 
wise saws and prudent maxims such as a thoughtful man 
would learn in the experience of a chequered life. We 
have only space for one extract, in which the poet depicts 
the effects of a revolution wHich he had witnessed :— 
** Our commonwealth preserves its former fame, 

Our common people are no more the same; 

They that in skins and hides were rudely dressed, 

Nor dream’d of law, nor sought to be redressed 

By rules of right, but in the days of old, 

Without the walls, like deer, their place did hold, 

Are now the dominant class, and we, the rest. 

Their ‘ betters ’ nominally, once ‘ the best,’ 

Degenerate, debased, timid and miean ; 

Who can endure to witness such a scene?” 


It may be inferred from our remarks that, small as this 
volume is, there is compressed within its narrow limits a 
vast amount of practical wisdom and sage advice. For 
men like Hesiod and Theognis, though born in ages distant 
and far apart, need only to be interpreted as they have 
been in the present instance to fit them for the altered 
circumstances of modern life. 

Mr. Davies has been singularly fortunate in being able 
to cite his authors through the media of such translations 
as those of Chapman and Elton in the one case, and of 
Mr. Hookham Frere in the other; but from the specimens 
we have of his own skill as a versifier, it is evident that 
the editor's use of the versions of others has been measured 
more by his modesty than by his needs. Carefully edited 
and pleasantly written, this little volume is in every way 
fitted to take its place among that admirable series of 
** Ancient Classics for English Readers ” which we owe to 
the happy enterprise of Mr. Lucas Collins. 


The Ocean World. From the French of Louis Figuier. 
New edition, revised by E. Perceval Wright, M.D. 
Cassell, Pétter, and Galpin. 


A few years ago it became a favourite subject of com- 
plaint that we had no books in which the facts of Natural 
Science were treated in a style to attract the general 
reader, and with true British love of self-abasement, we 
were constantly referred to the splendid illustrated works 
on popular science issuing from the Paris press, as a proo 
that they managed these things better in France. Our 
publishers, taking the hint, soon flooded the market with 
translations of French Natural Histories, amongst which 
the works of M. Figuier held the foremost place. The 
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number and beauty of their illustrations rendered them 
very popular with that rapidly increasing class of readers 
who take an interest in the works of Nature, but unfor- 
tunately the scientific and literary merits of the books were 
not commensurate with the splendour of their artistic 
adornments. The volumes were evidently the work of a 
rapid compiler, with but little original knowledge of his 
subjects, and still less of the soberness and modesty of 
style which should characterise the true philosopher. The 
sentimental tone of Figuier’s writing, and the recklessness 
with which facts were tortured to suit the sensational 
character of some of the plates, rendered his works 
ridiculous in the eyes of sober British naturalists. These 
peculiarities, however, seemed no drawback to the popu- 
larity of the books ; they went through many editions, and 
the public appeared to swallow facts and fancies with equal 
avidity. In issuing another and cheaper edition of Figuier’s 
works, Messrs. Cassell have wisely intrusted their revision 
to gentlemen well known for their attainments in several 
departments of science. Judging from the volume before 
us, the re-issue will be greatly superior to the original one. 
In his preface Dr. Wright says that very many important 
alterations have been made, and several chapters almost 
re-written, and that ‘“‘the more rampant twigs of French 
eloquence have been pruned in conformity with our quieter 
if not better taste. Would that I could add that my readers 
will also find all errors corrected, but of the contrary I am 
painfully aware. At the same time I believe the candid 
critic will see that if in this matter I have not done all I 
should, I have at least, under all the circumstances, done 
all I could.” We think the author is, on the whole, to be 
congratulated on the manner in which he has accomplished 
his by no means easy task. The labour of revising a work 
of this kind is probably little less than that required for 
the preparation of an original compilation, and the result 
is scarcely so satisfactory; the, flowers of “French elo- 
quence ” occasionally crop up in an unpleasant manner in 
the midst of the quieter descriptions of the book, imparting 
a somewhat patchwork character to the text. Dr. Wright 
has eliminated most of the palpable errors of the former 
editions, and has evidently taken great care to arrange the 
various forms in conformity with modern ideas of classifi- 
cation. Under the division “ Infusoria,” however, is 
included, as was anciently universally the case, the vegetable 
Diatomacee and the Annuloid Rotifere, but this is done 
with evident knowledge of their true character, and it is 
probably the best way of treating in a popular manner the 
heterogeneous forms grouped under the name by Miller 
and Ehrenberg. After an account of the physical phenomena 
of the ocean (in which is interpolated a well written ex. 
planation of the cause of tides from the pen of Mr. Stoney, 
F.R.S.), the work proceeds to detail the forms and habits 
of the animal inhabitants of the ocean, commencing with 
the gelatinous Protozoa, and finishing with the fishes. 
‘he aquatic mammals, sea-loving birds, and the vegetable 
kingdom are not included, and we miss all reference to a 
very curious little creature belonging to a class the least 
likely one would think to be found in, or rather on, the 
great deep, namely, insects. It is a small blackish creature 
of a spider-like form, of the genus Halobates, order 

€miptera, an order to which belongs the Notonecta or 
Boat-fly of our brooks and ponds. It was found in great 
numbers by Professor Giglioli in the South Atlantic, and 
by Mr. McLachlan in the Indian and Pacific Oceans 
Coursing merrily over the calm bosom of the waves hundreds 
of miles from land! Its mode of life and means of sub- 





sistence in the watery wastes are still among the unsolved 
mysteries of the sea. 

In its present improved form the book may be trusted to 
give an interesting and correct view of the Oceanic World 
of Wonders; and few could glance over the hundreds of 
handsome woodcuts without desiring to learn something 
of creatures of such grotesque forms or of such marvellous 
beauty. As a specimen we give a cut of Synapta Duvernea, 
an animal belonging to the Holothuroidea or Sea-slug 
order. M. Quatrefages, who discovered it in the Channel, 
describes it thus :—* Imagine a cylinder of rose-coloured 
crystal, as much as eighteen inches long and more than 
an inch in diameter, traversed in all its length by five 
narrow ribbons of white silk, and its head surmounted by 
a living flower, whose twelve tentacles of purest white 
fall behind in a graceful curve. In the centre of these 
tissues, which rival in their delicacy the most refined pro- 
ducts of the loom, imagine an intestine of the thinnest 
gauze, gorged from one end to the other with coarse grains 
of granite, the rugged points and sharp edges of which are 
perfectly perceptible to the naked eye.” He further says 
that the animal seemed to have no other nourishment than 
the coarse sand by which it was surrounded. And should 
even this meagre diet fail it has another resource against 
starvation; for, if it is unable to feed itself, it ‘ succes- 
sively detaches various parts of its own body, which it 
amputates spontaneously, ‘It would appear,’ says M. 
Quatrefages, ‘that the animal, feeling that it has not 
sufficient food to support its whole body, was able succes- 
sively to abridge its dimensions, by suppressing the parts 
which it would be most difficult to support, just as we 
should dismiss the most useless mouths from a besieged 
city.’ This singular mode of meeting a famine is employed 
by the Synapta up to the last moment. After a few days, 
in fact, all that remains of the animal is a round ball, sur- 
mounted by its tentacles. In order to preserve life in the 
head, the animal has sacrificed all the other parts of its 
body.’ English naturalists hardly credit the Sea-slugs 
with such profound views of social economy. Edward 
Forbes says this dismemberment is the result of the violent 
death throes of the poor animal, and one kind found on 
our shores will often eject the whole of its viscera with its 
convulsive contractions. 

At page 517, in the account of the Hermit-crab (Pagurus) 
the common story is repeated that should this queer little 
crustacean be at a loss to find an empty whelk shell, in 
which to hide its unprotected hind-quarters, it has little 
scruple in attacking a living molluse and forcibly taking 
possession of its house. This supposed double act of 
murder and robbery has probably never been actually wit- 
nessed, and bearing in mind the habit a mollusc has of 
withdrawing its head into the innermost recesses of its 
castle on the approach of danger, we should be disposed to 
class the story as one of the ‘myths of the sea-shore. Mr. 
G. H. Lewes, in his ‘ Sea-side Studies,’’ details some 
observations and experiments on this point, which seem 
completely to acquit poor Pagurus of the foul charge under 
which it has so long suffered. 1 

The large page plates in the book are by no means up 
to the high standard of the cuts intercalated in the text, 
and some of them should have been cancelled in this cor- 
rected edition; notably the very sensational picture of the 
capture of an impossible Cuttle-fish (Octopus) by the crew 
of the French corvette Alecton near Teneriffe, facing 
page 489. This extraordinary monster is represented as of 
larger size than the ship herself, and, mirabile dictu, with 
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a tail which would be a credit to a Greenland whale; truly 
a startling addition to the usually acaudal Cephalopods. 
As a favourable specimen of these plates we reproduce a 
cut illustrating Humboldt’s well-known account of the 
Indian method of capturing the Gymnotus or Electric Eel, 
by driving horses into the lake so as to exhaust the shock- | 
giving powers of the fish and render them easily taken. 








Art Studies from Nature. Illustrated. Virtue and Co. 


Few, if any, of the somewhat numerous reprints from 
the Art fournal we have had lately are likely to be of more 
practical utility than the handsomely got up volume now 
before us, which will have, no doubt, a considerable and 
most healthy influence on modern art work. To call the | 


P . . | 
attention of our art-designers to the countless and varied | 
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the illustrations to the first chapter will explain, better than 
we can, the way in which the flowers and plants should be 
represented. We have not noticed any mention of the 
extremely beautiful effect introduced by imitation of ferns 
either in carving or painting. The common bracken with 
its gracefully bending leaves may be made very ornamental, 








|to go no further, and Mr. Hulme might make a most 


useful and attractive chapter if he would extend his list of 
plants by the introduction of ferns. 

We bestow less space on Mr. Hulme himself because 
good and sound as are the maxims he inculcates, there is 
really less of novelty in his paper. As we read we are 
reminded of the beechen cups of the divine Alcimed on— 

Lenta quibus torno facili superaddita vitis 
Diffusos hedera vestit pallente corymbos, 





SYNAPTA 
(From ‘The 


forms of still life which lie around them, and to show them 
how their reproduction may adorn and diversify ornament 
of every kind is the object of the four authors whose papers 
are here reprinted. The first paper is the least novel of 
the four, though it contains a’ great deal that is both 
original and striking. Mr. F. E. Hulme who is, we 
imagine, the guiding spirit of the whole volume, shows the 
“‘ Adaptability of our Native Plants to the purposes of 
Ornamental Art.” Selecting a list of some fifty plants he 
describes each plant minutely, both with reference to its 
botanical character and the legends which have clustered 
round it, and in most instances engravings are given show- 
ing how the plant may be adapted by the wood-carver and 
engraver. Our two larger specimens which are taken from 
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Ocean 


and those which he made— 
Et molli circum est ansas amplexus acantho, 


| and sculptors and carvers of all ages have represented by 
| their craft, the various beauties of plant form. 


But the 
three latter papers open up an entirely new field to the 
designer. ‘The second essay deals with marine forms of 
vegetable life, and dwells on the immense variety of form 
that may be met with in the sea-weeds that surround our 
shores, and the applicability of many of the species to the 
varied purposes of the designer. It is curious that these 
wonderful forms should not have-been employed more 
largely in the decorative work of any people. With the 
exception of the singularly waved and bossed foliage see? 
in the stone carving and metal work of the later years of the 
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our commonest shore-weeds, we know of no instance of 
their introduction into ornamental art.’ Hence here at 
once a wide field is opened to the designers. 

Tais is the most striking chapter of the book, the 
drawings of different species of seaweeds exhibit great 
beauty of form and outline, and their use in decorative 
art must lead to striking results. There is more freedom 
about them than about the flowers, and they might be 
used not only in sculpture, but in ornamental design; and 
if carved either out of some dark wood, or of bronze, their 
colour would harmonise admirably with their form. ‘ The 
crystals of snow,”’ which Mr. Glaisher suggests might be 
used in design, would be useful only where a sense of 
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We must finally congratulate all engaged in the pro- 
duction of this book on their success; authors, artists, 
engravers, and printer have all done their work thoroughly 
well, and the result is a book which is equally an orna- 
mental volume for the drawing-room table, o1 an invaluable 
art manual for the humble student. 


The Musical Monthly. Edited by Sir $ulius Benedict. 
(Enoch and Sons.) As creative musical genius is not so 
plentiful as literary power, and as public taste is neither so 
discriminating nor so curious in music as in literature, it 
follows that the production of a musical periodical that 
shall confer lasting benefit upon the art, must be attended 





FISHING FOR EELS IN THE ORINOCO 
(From “The Ocean World.” 


flatness is desired, such as in carpets, tapestry, or, better 
still, in tile-work or mosaic. The peculiar ‘curves and 
roundness, united to tapering gracefulness of the seaweeds, 
would be lost in this style of work, but the snow crystals, 
if their effect was fully rendered by a contrast of white on 
a black ground would, in their stiffer and more symmetrical! 
outlines, be very telling in mosaic, and the graceful forms 
given on pp. 140 and 142, might be well represented in 
lace-work or tapestry. But, in truth, these forms might 
be applied to any object on earth, down to the cotton 
Prints issued from a Manchester mill. 

fr. Funt’s paper advocates the use ot extinct forms for 
Sarving. We fancy that these would be heavy on a large 
“cale, and that the detail would be lost if they were 


by many difficulties and no small risk to any enterprising 
publisher who may hazard such an experiment. However, 
the Musical Monthly sets sail with a fair wind, and has in 
Sir J. Benedict, who understands drawing-room musical 
requirements as well as any living man, a skilful pilot. 


| The work under notice is issued in two forms, one for 
| pianoforte, and the other for vocal music, the different 
| editions being distinguished by the letters Aand B. No. 1 

| (for piano) leads off with a saltarello by J. Duprato, which 
| has spirit, lightness and plenty of action, but lacks indi- 


viduality. Several passages, as the brief introduction, are 
written with an objectionable freedom and want of purpose. 


| Sentiment and a fantastic grace will be found in the 
| caprice by Francis Thomé. 


“Les Bavardes du Village,” 


“sar 
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by Ignace Gibsone is a well sustained, lively and charac- 
teristic trifle. Artistic ski!l and some power is shown in 
the Berceuse by J. B. Rongé, entitled “ L’Etoile ot I’on 
s’aime,” and illustrating the lines— 
*Ah! dis-moi, réves-tu, mes amours, 
Une étoile ot l'on s’aime toujours? 

A very pretty sparkling gavotte (Pompadour) by Renaud 
de Vilbac, has a pleasant spice of the old manner in it, and 
is clearly written. Mr. Walter Macfarren’s canzonetta has 
less trick and more real merit in it than any other piece in 
the number, and it is written with method and care, Chief 
among the songs in the first part is Mr. Henry Smart’s 
charming “Good Bye,” which has much breadth and 
sentiment. The introductory phrase, which also serves as 
coda, is most artistic. Of an original and musicianly 
character is ‘“‘ Sleep, Baby, Sleep,” by J. B. Rongé. The 
second period, the clever return to the first theme, and the 
pretty, suggestive coda, all show the thinking artist. ‘I 
never speak thy name aloud” is sufficiently individual to 
enable anyone to name Franz Abt as the composer; to 
this remark, no small praise in itself, may be added the 
words, and a very good song of its kind. An effective 
triplet figure arrests the listener at the commencement of 
Cesar Frank’s setting of Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Roses and 
Butterflies,” a figure skilfully intermingled with a good 
melody and very effectively employed throughout. There 
is grace and character in ‘“‘ The Winter's past and over,” 
by Carl Chesneau. Of a graver, deeper type, is R. Metz- 
dorffs ** Yonder fades the daylight.’’ The return to the 
theme is preceded by a point of singularly bold and yet 
successful modulation. The English version of the French 
songs is well written. The type, printing, and paper of 
these numbers are most excellent. 

Oratorio. ‘Israel in the Wilderness.” Edward Dearle, 
Mus. Doc. Cantab. Weekes and Co. (Agents for Dearle 
and Co.) It is some years now since this work was first 
spoken of in musical circles, but we are not aware whether 
it has yet been performed in a complete form. It might be 
urged that the fact that a work of such ambitious propor- 
tions and marked merit should be still unheard is a circum- 
stance not creditable to our concert managers. The truth 
is this, English audiences do not usually care to listen to 
large experimental works, and only choose to admire when 
the path of appreciation has been made smooth by the 
rightly or wrongly secured approbation of the musical 
press. Therefore concert-managers have little or no 
interest in producing new and costly works, and composers 
must help themselves, or be content for their works to lie on 
the dusty shelves of the music publisher's shop, unheard, 
and most likely, unseen. We cannot do more than notice 
briefly the separate numbers of “ Israel in the Wilderness.” 
These include an overture and two marches. The first- 
named piece calls to mind the manner of the prefude to 
Mendelsséhn’s * St. Paul.” After a short, dignified intro- 
duction, consisting of dialogue phrases for the brass and 
wood wind instruments in the tonic major, a fugue in the 
minor sets in, the subject being first delivered by the basses, 
and then taken up by the other string parts. Without pre- 
senting features of strong contrapuntal interest, this is well 
sustained, and has modulation of interest. It was a mistake 
in the separate copy of the overture not to include a final 
tonic cadence, after the final bold flight of unisons. Both the 
** March of Joy” and the ‘‘ Triumphal March,” are unusually 
good, each having passages of decided vigour and character. 
Organists will find effective voluntaries in these movements. 
The solo and chorus, ‘“‘ Sheltered ‘neath the Almighty’s 





—————————— 
wings,” which is published in a cheap form, has a graceful 
theme for soprano solo with an interesting pianissimo chorys 
by way of undercurrent, and varied active accompaniment 
which, however, is not obtrusive. An unaffected, simple 
diatonic melody will be found in the mezzo-soprano solo 
“*The Lord is my shepherd ;’’ some of the passages of 
which carry considerable breath and suggestiveness, under 
the general garb of simplicity. Less severe in its sim. 
plicity, but of similar character is the aria ‘“ For the Lord 
is fullof compassion.” As a melody the tenor aria “ Hear, 
O Israel” is less happy than the two songs just named; 
but it has good points, as the modulation in the middle, 
and the expressive little symphony. The themes of the 
trio for female voices ‘“*To God the Mighty Lord” are 
unduly stiff in outline and manner, but they prove 
natural and. effective when afterwards heard in chorus. 
In setting the glorious Trisagion Hymn, composers 
have ever strained every nerve. To turn to masters 
of the first rank, witness the sanctuses in Bach and 
Beethoven’s masses in B minor and in D, in Handel's 
‘Dettingen “Te Deum,” and in Mendelssohn's “ Elijah.” 
The Sanctus in Dr. Dearle’s work is at once the 
most impressive and broadly-built of the numbers in 
hand. It is set antiphonally for solo voices and chorus, 
and it is characterised by earnestness and repose. The 
chorus ‘*‘ O Give Thanks”’ is of an ecclesiastical type, and 
moves solidly and naturally. In some respects the final 
chorus is less to our liking, though more varied in its 
material an ambitious in character; albeit the fugal 
points, the vigorous detached sentences, and the coda are 
doubtless effective in performance. It is not difficult to 
see the models Dr. Dearle has had in view, in certain 
movements, but his music has vigour and breadth in it, 
and a performance of his work ought, at least, to be a 
matter of some interest to the musical world. Probably 
the oratorio may, it is to be presumed, appear in a complete 
form, and thus challenge criticism upon broader ground. 


— 
> ae 





GERMANY. 


By way of contribution to the question of the compara 
tive morality of the nations of Europe, I must for once 
copy an advertisement from our local paper. In doing 80 
I feel I may expose myself to the obloquy which the 
proverbial “ill bird” incurs “who fouls his own nest,” 
but as your own more respectable journals frequently 
animadvert upon the indecency of the advertisements in the 
low-class English papers, I suppose I may screen myself 
behind such a precedent. Now the paper from which I am 
about to transcribe the advertisement is not a low-class 
one, in so far as it is the official journal of the municipal 
authorities of the town, and even of our local court. As 
such it is naturally taken in by all the most respectable 
inhabitants of the town, and containing as it does at the 
same time the official and private family news, it lies on 
the table of every family, and is read by all the members 
of each household. Repeatedly have I been shocked by 
the barefacedness and shamelessness with which immorality 
is flaunted in the face of the public; but to-day an adver- 
tisement appears in the columns of the said paper, dis- 
creditable even to the morality of the English nation. It 
runs thus :— 


“Wanted by a young Englishwoman of education, 
in a family where she may await her——” (I leave a bla 
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digrace your columns) “to be expected within about five months. After- 
wards cL lady wishes to stay in the house for about a year and a half 

. Kind treatment is demanded ; moreover it is necessary that at 
jeast one female member of thé family should speak English. Offers, 
gating terms, to be addressed to om 


On this occasion the advertiser is an advertising agent 
at Hamburg, whose name constantly figures in the news- 
rs, and for aught I know may be respectable enough. 
But I often doubt the bona fide nature of his and the like 
advertisements, and am strongly inclined to do so in this 
instance, though I cannot discover the object he may have 
inview. Be that as it may, similar advertisements are of 
constant occurrence, mostly proceeding from medical men, 
and I cannot help thinking that people who suffer their 
sentiment of propfiety to be thus outraged, and the morality 
of their daughters to be undermined and endangered, have 
no right to raise such indignant outcries as one often meets 
with in the German papers againt the laxity and immorality 
ofthe French and her literature. 

I was glad to perceive, from a leader in the Times a few 
days ago, that the opinions I expressed in my last con- 
ceming the policy of England within the last fourteen 
years or so coincide with those of that influential journal. 

Like England, all Germany has lately been agitated by 
the question of denominational or secular education. In 
the Saxon Chamber it has just been carried in favour of 
the latter. That country has almost always been in 
advance of Prussia in most matters, and yet, so perverseis 
human nature, many Saxons, but more especially many 
inhabitants of Leipsic, are so infatuated with Prussia as to 
admire and extol everything that is Prussian and carp at 
everything that is Saxon. When they can’t admire, as, 
for instance, (to quote the latest) the intelligence just 
arrived by telegram that the Prussian court is going into 
mourning for a week for the late Emperor Napoleon, they 
simply make long faces and are silent. Whereas, last 
week, they expressed themselves rather indignant at, and 
made merry with the Saxon court for the supposed em- 
barrassment it was in about the course to be pursued in the 
case. Poor Saxony, that holds its life at the hands of 
Prussia, whose mere freak may at any moment ex- 
tinguish, it. 

Just now Count Beust is the butt or target of the Prusso- 
maniacs, or National Liberals. According to them, Duc de 
Gramont’s revelations have given him the death blow. 
One paper of this town has openly declared him a traitor, 
and held him up to the execration of all patriotic Germans. 
Who knows but he may yet one day outwit Prince 
Bismarck. But whither am I straying? Let me come to 
more pleasant spheres and topics. 

It must be gratifying to Englishmen to hear that while 
the Germans have contributed so much to the elucidation 
of Shakespeare’s dramas, they certainly have also done a 
great deal to obscure them by misty commentaries, and 
have produced the best English grammars. I am refer- 
ing to ‘that by Kochs and Matzner, a translation 
of which latter has just appeared in England. Mr. 

Wes’ Life of Goethe continues in high favour with the 
German public, and is decidedly the best extant. Of the 
German translation of his work the 8th edition has just 

N issued, 

he said Matzner has also just given us the second 
Volume of his excellent specimens of Old English, contain- 
many first instalment of the Glossary (Berlin, Weid- 
inst Fleischer, Leipsic, has published ‘ Lady Jane Grey 
her Time,” an historical romance, by the Countess 








L. v. Robiano, 4 vols., and Rosner, Vienna, has issued the 
much admired tragedy of “‘ Gracchus the Tribune,” by one 
of the best and rising poets of the day, Adolf Wildebrandt. 
It had a great success at Vienna, and on several other 
German stages. 

Schleiden, the author of the popular work ‘‘ On the Plant 
and its Life,” has published a curious and interesting essay 
on ‘“‘ The Rose in the History of Culture,” treating the sub- 
ject in all its aspects, and surveying its history “ from 
China to Peru,” as one may say. The volume is to be had 
at Engleman’s, Leipsic. 

I was not aware until I saw it in the Times the other 
day that Carlyle had pronounced so favourable a judgment 
on Bulwer’s version of Schiller’s poems. Your readers 
who will remember what I wrote on that subject sometime 
back will not subscribe that opinion, at least not without a 
considerable qualification. Nevertheless Lord Lytton’s 
death is lamented in Germany, perhaps as much 
as in England, for by his novels he won for himself as 
many friends and admirers here as there. His forthcoming, 
now posthumous, work is announced by Baron Tauchnitz 
in his new list of publications in the press. “The Character,” 
by S. Smiles, has appeared in a German translation by 
Dr. Fr. Steger. Barth, Leipsic, is publishing a Protestant 
Bible, edited by Dr. Paul W. Schmidt and Dr. Franz von 
Holtzendorff, of Berlin. The work consists of a corrected 
version, a brief commentary, and an historical examination 
of the text. ‘As far as was consistent with truth and 
clearness,” Luther’s words have been retained. The pre- 
sent instalment, being the first half of the work, contains 
the four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and the Intro- 
duction to the Epistles of St. Paul. 

Staukman, Leipsic, is about to issue F. Spielhagen’s 
new novel, ‘‘ What the Swallow Says,” originally published 
in the Gartenlanbe, and concluded in December last. 

Great difficulties are experienced by the German printers 
in settling the wages question with their assistants. A 
new strike is impending. 

There are now, according to Bichting’s lists, 3930 book- 
sellers, though whether in Germany only or including other 
countries I cannot tell, my source, the J/lustroite Leipziger 
Zeitung, not stating particulars. That paper contained 
last week an exceedingly well executed woodcut, from the 
young artist’s own hand, of his admirable bas-relief in 
Werthmann’s Hotel at Dresden. He is a Bohemian by 
birth, and a student in Hibner’s atelier in the Saxon 
capital. His name is Robert Leineweber. 
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FRANCE. 





Tue confusion of the moral and political worlds in France 
has found its counterpart in the extraordinary meteoro- 
logical phenomenon of a thunderstorm in January which 
might have belonged to the sultriest days in July. No one 
remembers its’ parallel at this season of the year, and, 
although happily there was no loss of life, thunder and 
lightning continued uninterrupted for half an hour. The 
chief sufferers were the telegraph posts and wires which 
were blown down, twisted together, and generally incapaci- 
tated from active service. A notice was posted up in the 
offices, warning the public that they must expect despatches 
to be delayed on all the lines. Since this storm there has 
been an alarm of another kind, for the Seine rose six feet 
so rapidly that a fresh inundation was apprehended. 
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lying in his coffin at Chiselhurst, with the hands that had 
successfully wielded sword and sceptre folded peacefully 
over his breast, has produced such an effect in Paris that 
the government has thought fit to suspend its sale at the 
kiosks, thereby of course giving it fresh importance, and 
stimulating the curiosity and interest of those who had not 
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all due respect for the superior wisdom of M. Thiers, there 
seems to most persons to be a very considerable difference 
between residing at the Tuileries and residing at the 
Grand Hotel, if in the one case you are autocrat of an 
empire and in the other a private individual. However, it 
js all one to M. Thiers and the Prince Imperial adds to his 
terrors. The partisans of the young Prince call him 
Napoleon IV. (which it seems by the English news they do 
not) but that matters little. He might take any other 
name, and then, if Prince Napoleon were allowed to enter 
France, what would there be to prevent the Prince Imperial 
fom coming to? The possibility of such a project makes 
M. Thiers’ hair stand on end. “Cela est impossible!” he 
exclaimed, and evidently thought the very notion con- 
cusive. But the Commission were not so impressible, 
and one of them, M. Depeyre, pointed out in opposition to 
the President’s theory of the dechéance implying exile that 
in the case of the precedents referred to by M. Thiers there 
were special laws forbidding access to French territory to 
the Bonapartes under the Restoration, and to the Bourbons 
of the elder branch under the monarchy of July. There 
was no such definite law in the present case. M. Thiers 
put the matter on reasons of State, and reiterated his con- 
viction that the Government had acted wisely, though he 
admitted that a precise law on the matter would be more 
satisfactory. However, when M. Laurenceau suggested 
that, in order to put the matter on a right footing, he 
should introduce such a law into the Assembly, he shrunk 
from the proposal, and said the time was inopportune. In 
the same way, when questioned about Prince Napoleon's 
tight to election as member of the Council General of Cor- 
sica, M. Thiers declared his belief that the election was 
invalid, but said the Government had not thought it 
desirable to raise the question. Of course this might be a 
question of statesmanlike prudence, but the attitude 
assumed by M. Thiers scarcely shows the courageous con- 
fidence in the people which might be looked for. It bears 
too much the appearance of an arbitrary exercise of power, 
and M. Depeyre wisely pointed out that when merely 
reasons of State could be adduced for such actions there 
were grounds to fear that another Government less 
scrupulous than that of the President of the Republic 
might abuse the principle. 

The Orleanists have been attending the solemn expiatory 
service annually held in Paris on January 21st, which this 
year was honoured with the presence of most of the 
members of the Right. 

More executions at Satory! The world is beginning to 
ask when they are to end, and the Government gains little 
by the long list of wholesale slaughters. Eighteen months 
imprisonment prior to execution is a new kind of punish- 
ment not hitherto adapted by any civilised country. A 
military doctor in describing the scene says the victims 
fell foudroyés, every ball having reached its mark, and not 
one having missed. ‘This, of course, saved them from the 
suffering which some of their predecessors at the fatal 
Spot have endured, and the unwonted precision is due to 
an alteration in the mode of conducting the execution 
Suggested by M. Baumetz, a medical officer of the second 
class, who has, since the beginning of the trials of the 
Communists, been charged with the superintendence of 

ese tragedies. He noted each time the number of balls 
that struck, and found that they were about eight per 
twenty, and that many of them wounded the men in parts 

t were not vital, and consequently gave them unneces- 
‘ary suffering. He attributed this inaccuracy of aim to 





the fact that the adjutant gave a mute signal to fire, and 
that the soldiers had their attention diverted by watching 
for it. Having to keep, as it were, one eye on the officer 
and one on the culprit, they could not take aim with pre- 
cision. Under the new plan the adjutant stands on the 
right of the platoon and raises his sword over his head 
saying, “‘ Attention!’ He then drops his arm, crying, 
* Fire!” and the execution is instantaneous. The con- 
demned man does not even hear the order, for it is drowned 
in the reports of the guns which seal his doom. 


It may perhaps surprise Englishmen to learn that they 
are a very rapacious people, and that their Anglo-Indian 
policy has been as cruel as it has been skilful. Considering 
the records of the last two years in Paris it would be 
interesting to know what are the general characteristics of 
a cruel nation from the point of view of La République 
Francaise. 


A singular character has just disappeared from the world 
of Parisian celebrities. Pierre Croix, originaily a cobbler 
in the Rue Montmartre, abandoned the last for the pro- 
fession of a German tumbler, and then exchanged the 
stage for commerce. After being a merchant in Peru for 
some time he found monotony wearisome, and set up as a 
doctor in China. Whether he would have grown tired of 
this occupation also is uncertain, seeing that fate provided 
him with a change of circumstances and country, this time 
without any choice on his part. He was captured by some 
pirates belonging to the Corea, but succeeded in ingra- 
tiating himself with the king of the country, and rejoiced 
in the sonorous title of Commander of the Native Forces 
in the Corea. In this capacity he headed the resistance 
offered to the American attack some years ago. He was 
captured by the assailants, and subsequently returned to 
France. Having played a tolerably conspicuous part in 
three of the quarters of the globe, Pierre Croix ended his 
life where he began it in Paris. This time his abode was 
the Rue Rivoli. 


Artists and their friends have been very busy in preparing 
for the transmission of their pictures to the approaching 
exhibition at Vienna. The studios have been crowded 
with visitors, and French art seems likely to be well repre- 
sented. M. Berne-Bellecour sends his ‘*‘ Coup de Canon,” 
which won the first medal in the competition at the Palais 
d’Industrie in 1872. M. Géréme sends seven of his recent 
paintings, most of them Eastern subjects. ‘A Vendre” 
and ‘Marchand d’Esclaves” represent the slave market. 
A street in Cairo, a Bath-room, a Turkish gateway, an 
Arab and his dying horse are all purely oriental. The 
scene in the Roman amphitheatre, which forms the seventh 
picture, recalls the painter of the famous “‘ Ave Cesar,” 
which all M. Géréme’s admirers so well remember. In 
the “ Pollice Verso,” which is going to Vienna, the artist 
has chosen the moment when the successful gladiator, 
standing with his foot on his wounded and prostrate foe, 
looks up to the galleries for the sign of death or life. The 
vanquished combatant looks up, too, and both see plainly 
the turned-up thumbs of the pitiless spectators. Were 
it the work of an English painter it might appropriately 
bear as its motto the line,— 


‘** Butchered to make a Roman holiday.” 


The effect of light and shade in this fine picture are very 
cleverly managed. A scene from the Rome of to-day 
meets us in M. Bounat’s ‘‘ Non Piangere,”a figure in the 
Roman costume, so familiar to painters. The same artist 
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sends his “ Rue de Jérusalem,” and M. Laudelle is repre- 
sented by his ‘“‘ Samaritaine.” 

A sufficiently absurd incident has occurred in connection 
with M. Alex. Dumas’ very objectionable new play. It 
bears the title, as every one knows, of ‘‘ La Femme de 
Claude,’’ and the hero is Claude Ripert. -Now it seems 
there lives at 97, Rue du Cherche-Midi, Paris, an indivi- 
dual possessing exactly that name. He very naturally 
objected to its being rendered famous or otherwise by its 
association with the ideal gentleman in question, and 
accordingly wrote a long letter to the author. M. Dumas 
fils replied in another long letter expressing his regrets 
and apologies, and winds up by declaring that the whole 
affair might have been disposed of in four lines if M. 
Ripert had sent him a private note. Possibly, however, 
that personage wished to advertise his address. 

Primitive simplicity of life has surely been attained in 
Nouzeville, in the Vosges. During the whole of the past 
year there has been neither birth, marriage, nor death in 
the canton. In statu quo should be its motto. 

A day or two since an awkward accident occurred in the 
Rue Richelieu to the carriage of General Failly. The pole 
broke, and the horses being irritated by the broken wood 
which beat them as they went, took the bits in their teeth 
and set off at full speed. The coachman was powerless to 
direct them, and after a few minutes gallop the carriage 
was crushed against the Moliére fountain. The unlucky 
coachman was fairly precipitated into the fountain by the 
shock. 

The city authorities are setting on foot the necessary 
measures to realise a scheme for the completion of the 
grand fountain in the Place du Chateau d’Eau, which has 
been so long left unfinished. Another undertaking in view 
is the creation of a square in front of the principal entrance 
of the College du France. The square is to be composed 
of two parterres divided by an avenue of trees leading 
into the Rue des Ecoles, and is to be handsomely adorned 
by balustrades in stone with candelabra of an artistic form. 
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OBITUARY FOR JANUARY. 





A FORMIDABLE list of Deaths has, unhappily, inaugurated 
the New Year. It embraces the names of some of the 
most illustrious men of our generation. 

Napoleon III., for two-and-twenty years the Ruler of 
France, the reviver of the Empire, the Liberator of Italy, 
the most faithful ally our own country has ever possessed, 
suddenly expired during the forenoon of Thursday, the gth 
inst., at Camden House, Chiselhurst. His Majesty appears 
to have succumbed either from the effects of two operations 
of lithotrity, performed by the skilled hands of Sir Henry 
Thompson, or from a collapse produced by the mere anti- 
cipation of a third ordeal of the same kind, which the 
doctors had arranged to come off during the afternoon of 
the very day on which the Emperor expired. An account, 
penned from personal observation, has already been given 
in our columns of the affecting spectacle witnessed both 
upon the day of the Lying in State (on the 14th) and upon 
the occasion of the funeral on the following morning. 
Previously we had given a biography of the third Emperor 
Napoleon, in our twenty-second number, published on the 
rst of September, 1871. Accompanying that memoir there 


= SSS 
Majesty, graciously supplied to us by M. Pietri, the 
Emperor's Private Secretary. 


Mr. James Hannay, the British Consul at Barcelona 
well known in this country as a man of letters of consider. 
able ability, was, on the 16th instant, reported by a Spanish 
telegram to have died quite unexpectedly at the place of 
his consulship. Born at Dumfries, in 1827, he was in hig 
forty-sixth year at the time of his decease. A little more 
than four years had elapsed since the date when his 
appointment had appeared, in the July of 1868, in the 
Gazette. He was novelist, critic, and journalist. Originally, 
from 1840 to 1845, a midshipman in the Royal Navy, he 
had, after five years’ service, quitted the maritime profes. 
sion, and taken very soon afterwards to that of literature, 
His novel of ‘Singleton Fontenoy”’ appeared in 1850, 
and, seven years afterwards, he produced another, ‘called 
‘*Eustace Conyers.” In 1853 he delivered a series of 
lectures in London on “ Satire and Satirists.” During the 
same year he annotated the course of lectures delivered 
there by his friend W. M. Thackeray. For four years 
together, from 1860 to 1864, he edited the Edinburgh 
Courant, and was for a long time, at uncertain intervals, a 
valued contributor, among other periodicals, to Punch and 
to the Quarterly. 

Lord Lytton, the greatest of all the English authors of 
our time, was on Saturday the 18th instant carried off with 
lamentable suddenness at Torquay, to the grief of the 
English speaking people in both hemispheres. His bio- 
graphy was given by us in our seventeenth number, 
together with a portrait, for which the noble lord most 
kindly gave a sitting to the photographer expressly for this 
publication. The great novelist’s fame was so illustrious 
thirty-six years ago as Mr. Bulwer, that upon the accession 
of the reigning sovereign he was created a baronet as the 
picked representative abroad at that time of English litera- 
ture. As Sir Edward he not only brilliantly sustained, but 
immensely advanced his literary reputation. His splendid 
romances, and more especially his charming novels of 
English life and manners, long since world-famous under 
the title of the Caxton Series, raised his repute as a writer 
of prose fiction to the loftiest pinnacle. As a dramatist he 
had given permanently to the stage plays that in their sus- 
tained popularity are to be matched only by those of 
Sheridan. His eminence as a Parliamentary orator was 
among the highest according to the empiatically expressed 
opinion of as great a judge as the Lord Chief Justice of 
England. As an administrator he had, while wielamg 
authority for less than two. years over the vast colonial 
empire of England, called into existence two new colonies 
of the very first importance, namely British Columbia on 
the Pacife, and Queensland in Australasia. His mpe 
scholarship, both classic and modern, had been signally 
attested by his rhythmical translations of Horace and 
Schiller. As a poet he had celebrated the glory of “ King 


Arthur” in an epic, had written the satire of the “ New 


Timon,” and had produced the terse and eloquent pages of 
“St. Stephen’s.” Added to all this he had enjoyed for 
many years several other perfectly distinct reputations as 
an essayist—witness the ‘“‘ Student ” and ‘‘ Caxtoniana,” a8 
a man of fashion, as a metaphysician, and as a soun 

philosopher. It was no wonder, therefore, that the time 
came when, in 1866, he was raised to the peerage as Baron 
Lytton of Knebworth. Nor can it be matter for surprise 
that for so great a man and so great an author but one 
place of sepulture should have been selected, our English 








appeared in the ILLUstRATED Review a portrait of his late 
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a 
ath instant all that was mortal of Edward Bulwer Lord 
Lytton was, with every mark of respect and with many 
evidences of tender regret from those attached to him by 
the ties of personal friendship, solemnly interred in St. 
Edmund’s Chapel, close to the tomb of one of his famous 
kinsmen, Sir Humphry Bouchier, the doughty knight who 
fell on the field of Barnet, struck down by the axe of 
Warwick the King Maker, as Lord Lytton himself has 
splendidly described in, perhaps, the finest of all his great 
historical romances. 

The Rev. Baptist Noel, the popular preacher, and son 
ofthe younger brother of the Earl of Gainsborough, breathed 
his last on the 19th instant at Stanmore. His first work, 
“Notes of a Tour in Ireland,” appeared as far back as in 
1836, and his latest as recently as in 1866. During those 
thirty years his pen at the desk, as well as his tongue in 
the pulpit, were busily occupied. Born in 1799, he had, at 
the time of his decease, exceeded the Scriptural age of man. 
His funeral, which took place on the 24th instant, was 
witnessed by an immense concourse. 


Mr. S. R. Graves, the leading member for Liverpool, 
expired with startling abruptness, on the 18th instant, from 
disease of the heart, just after returning to his hotel from 
Stafford House, where he had been dining with the Duke 
of Sutherland. 

Mr. James Lewis, Ely Place, one of the best known 
of the London solicitors, died with equal abruptness on the 
2ond instant. He passed away in his seventieth year, 
while seated in his arm chair waiting for a bath to be pre- 
pared, having, almost up to the moment of his decease, 
been actively engaged in the transaction of business. 


The Right Hon. Stephen Lushington, D.C.L., who was 
born in London, as long ago as on the 14th January, 1782, 
and who had consequently just completed, at the time of 
his death, the patriarchal age of ninety-one, expired from 
the sheer decay of nature, on the 2oth instant. With him 
disappeared the only surviving witness who could, had he 
80 pleased, have explained the precise reason leading to 
the separation of Lord and Lady Byron. It is hardly to 
be expected that any new light will be thrown on that 
mystery by the papers left behind him, by the late vene- 
table ex-judge of the High Court of Admiralty. 

_ Another venerable man has since then breathed his last 
in the person of the Rev. Adam Sedgwick, who at the date 
ofhis death was in his eighty-sixth year, having been born 
in 1787 at Dent in Yorkshire. For fifty-five years together 
he had occupied the chair at Cambridge of Professor of 
Geology, founded by John Woodward, the great naturalist. 
Professor Sedgwick was one of the founders of the grand 
modern science of geology. He was among those who 
reconciled the facts brought to light through its agency 
with the Mosaic Cosmogony, regarding as in no way 
antagonistic the disclosures of geology and the utterances 
of revelation. He expired on the 27th instant at his old 
fooms in Trinity College, where he had continued to reside 
ever ‘since 1808, when —* years ago!) he had 
obtained his fellowship. e was F.R.S., and F.G.S., and 

LL.D., as well as a corresponding member of the French 
Institute. Besides giving to the world a mass of important 
pres on his favourite science through the Philosophical 

Tansactions, as well as several well-known and authorita- 


tive works on the subject, he was the reputed author of the 
celebrated reply to the “ Vestiges of Creation,” which 
appeared soon after that book’s publication in the pages of 
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MAGAZINES FOR FEBRUARY. 





Blackwood's Magazine contains a good political article, 
an outspoken protest against the degradation into which 
our Government is fast dragging us. ‘* The Parisians ”’ 
and “ A True_Reformer” are continued. ‘“ Explorations” 
gives an account of the work of Lieutenant Warren in the 
Holy Land. The reviews of books are not particularly 
well done, and “In London ” is mere padding. 

The Gentleman's Magazine contains a rejoinder by Mr. 
T. B. Hopkins to Mr. Bradlaugh’s defence of his “ Im- 
peachment of the House of Brunswick "’ in the last number, 
in which Mr. Bradlaugh is somewhat roughly handled. 
“A Garden in Surrey” is an abstract of the antiquarian 
portions of Mr. Smee’s well-known work. Mr. Goadby has 
an interesting paper on Cleaveland. ‘“ The Oberland in 
January ” recommends a winter visit to Switzerland. The 
serial story, ‘‘ Stranger than Fiction,” draws near its con- 
clusion, and Mr. Hatton is announced to begin a new one, 
“«Clytie,” in the March number. 

The Sunday Magazine contains its usual amount of 
“spiritual provender.” It also contains a posthumous 
paper which might just as well have been allowed to 
slumber. 

Town and Country is nearly half filled with the opening 
of a novel seemingly of the Family Herald type, entitled 
**Come of her vow.” ‘There is nothing remarkable in the 
other papers. 

The Victoria Magazine has but little interest except to 
the peculiar class it addresses. The longest paper is a 
reprint of an address delivered by Mr. J. G. Fitch at “* The 
Working Women’s College,” which contains some sound 
remarks on education, though Mr. Fitch of course drags in 
the worn-out platitudes about the injustice habitually done 
to women. 

ee 


THE THEATRES. 





WINTER ITALIAN OPERA. 

THE production of Cosi fan tutte, one of the most fresh 
and charming works of the freshest and most masterly of 
all the great composers, speaks well for the enterprise of 
the directors. The music is comparatively unfamiliar to 
modern audiences, though ‘* My sweet Dorabella ” occasion- 
ally figures in the programmes of cathedral towns, and 
“Di Scrivermi” is a popular and effective quintette, as 
Signor Fiori well knows, in the salons where amateurs do 
congregate. And the large size of our modern opera houses, 
dependent, as they principally are, on spectacular effects 
and grand opera, is unfavourable to the delicate beauties 
of a work which ought to be repeated every season. Like 
Mozart's operas generally, the parts are all good, and we 
are surprised that those enterprising managers who are 
fond of combining all their companies into one strong 
cast have not seized upon Cosi fan tutte as a capital 
vehicle for displaying their company. But the St. George's 
Hall Company gave a very efficient performance. Meadlle. 
Risarelli and Mdme. Vita Danieli, as the two mischievous 
ladies, and Signor Rinaldini and Signor Mottino, as the 
ill-used lovers, sang and acted with great spirit. The 
concerted music went admirably throughout, and the whole 
performance spoke of careful rehearsal and unflinching 
attention on the part of Signor Fiori, who, we are glad to 
see, is taking the prominent place, for which his merits 
entitle him. 
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MUSICAL NOTES. 





Wetsu Music formed the subject of a lecture given on 
Saturday evening at the Literary Institution, Aldersgate 
Street, by Mr. Llewellyn D. Bevan, a dissenting minister 
well known in London as a preacher. The illustrations 
were performed by a tonic sol fa choir, aided by Mr. 
Brinley Richards as pianist. 

M. Gounod is evidently determined to make a practical 
acquaintance with the machinery of our English law courts, 
his last announcement in the Choir of Saturday intimating 
that he is prepared to defend an action which Mr. Littleton, 
the head of the firm of Novello, Ewer, and Co., threatens 
to bring against him for libel. M. Gounod declares that 
the well-known publisher has mulcted him of considerable 
sums of money in the settlement of his accounts on various 
occasions, a statement which the gentleman in question 
declares to be false and libellous. The usual, and indeed 
the only natural, result has followed. The lawyers have 
been called in, and the ugly word “ process ”’ is being freely 
bandied about. 

Our English Government Offices having contributed a 
tenor to the Italian opera houses, the Bavarian Civil Ser- 
vice has followed suit, and Herr Hubert, until recently an 
employé “ under the Crown” has made a successful début 
at Munich. Whether he will prove to be a second Mario 
we have yet to learn, but at any rate he possesses three of 
the requisite qualifications, a good voice, a handsome face, 
and considerable dramatic power. 

Hervé’s L’Gil Grévé, which under Mr. Hingston’s 
management, has achieved a decided success at the Opera 
Comique in the Strand, and has served to fill the house 
every night, is about to be withdrawn in favour of Le 
Timbale d’ Argent, another French opera of the same class, 
the production of which in Paris was signalised by an 
amount of indelicacy which will we trust be dispensed with 
in its performance in London. 


A musical contemporary in referring to the approaching 
retirement of Mr. Cole, C.B., from his autocracy at South 
Kensington expresses its regret that he has not been able 
to carry out his intention of forming a national music 
school. We, on the other hand, are inclined to regard the 
matter as a subject for devout thankfulness. Of “ jobs” 
in science and art we have had enough without entangling 
music in the meshes which have served to keep every- 
thing under the dominion of King Cole, and as far as we 
are able to judge from present results the authorities at 
Tenterden-street are far better qualified to execute such a 
plan than the clique at Kensington Gore. 


A fortnight hence on the 15th proximo, Herr Joachim 
will take his place as first violin at the Monday Popular 
Concerts. 

Balfe’s MS. opera the Talisman is, it is said, to be pro- 
duced next season in London under Mr. Mapleson’s 
management, with Mdme. Nilsson in the chief réle. 


The title ““F. C. O.” is beginning to meet with its legi- 
timate recognition, and ifthe College of Organists continues 
to keep up the standard of its examinations it will in time 
furnish a reliable test of the qualifications of church 
organists. At the examination for Fellowship just held 
six candidates obtained their certificates, the remainder 
being, to use the courteous phrase of the secretary, ‘‘re- 
ferred to their studies for six months.” 


a ene = on — a 

As we anticipated, the concerts of the Royal Albert Hall 
Choral Society will be chiefly confined to the performance 
of works aheady familiar to the public through the per- 
formances of Mr. Barnby’s original choir and of the older 
societies, the only novelty in the programme of the forth. 
coming concerts just issued being the revival of Handel's 
Belshazzar. Meanwhile the Amateur Orchestral Society 
at the same building has commenced operations, its pro. 
gramme last night including Haydn’s symphony No n, 
the “ Military,” the overtures to Egmont and Zanetta and 
the march from Le Prophéte. The performance was to all 
intents and purposes a private concert, only the friends of 
the members being admitted. 


Among the numerous company of singers, players, 





readers, and lecturers who are “ starring’’ in the United 
States is the great Russian pianist Rubinstein, whose 
playing, despite his tendency to choke the programme with 
his own compositions, is meeting with the reception it 
deserves. With the support of the orchestra of Mr. 
Theodore Thomas, his rendering of the great masters’ 
works is described as superb, and makes one wish fora 
speedy opportunity of hearing him again in England, 
where the “ vested interests” of certain other artists have 
hitherto prevented his being heard and appreciated. 


The practice, so common on the continent, of engaging 
three or four organists to play at the opening or re-opening 
of a church organ is gaining ground in England, and has, 
much to commend it, as the varied style of each perform- 
ance is likely to bring out afresh the power and resources 
of the instrument, and thus the listener is enabled to form 
a fair judgment as to its merits. This course was adopted 
with much success at the recent re-opening of Crang and 
Hancock's old instrument in St. John’s, Horsleydown, 
when Messrs. Payne, Ling, and Turpin, with another 
gentleman whose name we did not hear, successively took 
their seats at the keyboard. 


The introduction of the orchestra at St. Paul's Cathedral, 
at the festival service on Saturday last, was, we are glad 
to record attended with the most complete success. De- 
spite a slight divergence of tone between the band and the 
organ, the selection from St. Paul was, on the whole, most 
admirably given, and the performance was characterised 
by the most careful attention, to light and shade. No 
effort was spared by the eminent organist, Dr. Stainer, 
who left his place at the keyboard, and conducted the 
music to ensure its artistic success. 

Mr. Charles Mackeson has this week been delivering his 
lecture on Church Music at Torquay, and other places, in 
South Devon. 


———_—_—.——— 


NEW MUSIC. 





Ballad. ‘“ Unspoken.” Alfred Scott Gatty. (Boosey and Co.) 
Has a well measured time, but presents no features of special 
interest. 

Song of the Triton. #.L. Molloy. (Boosey and Co.) Is in the 

composer’s well-known dashing manner, with a chorus, ad libitum, 
with effective points. The song has a vivid, though somewhat 
theatrical, illustration. 
Song. “Apart.” Comyn Vaughan. (Boosey and Co.) The 
best stroke in this not particularly strong piece, is the happy 
change in the middle of each were from duple to triple measure. 
An instance of weak writing will be found in the second bar 





the last-named tempo, and repeated elsewhere. 
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Remember or Forget. Hamilton Aidé. (Boosey and Co.) 
Has no particular merit, beyond the unassuming simplicity and 
modesty of both time and accompaniment. 

“ When We are Old and Grey.” Madame Sainton Dolby. 
(Boosey and Co.) The melody is natural and the whole as well 
sustained. An effective episode in the minor mode precedes the 
last entrance of the subject, and the listener’s interest is engaged 


to the last. 
Ballad. “The Sundial.” F. L. Roeckel. or and Co.) A 
musicianly well-written song, well carried through, and resting 


upon an interesting accompaniment. This ballad was composed 
for M. Sims Reeves. 

Song. “I'l Cast my Rose on the Waters.” Claribel. (B. Wil- 
liams.) The tune has expression and continuity, without, how- 
ever, approaching points of decided interest. 

Song. “ Adieu.” Henry Ripley. (B. Williams.) Certain pas- 
sages are effective, though the song as a whole is somewhat 
weak, and lacks originality. 

Song. “The British Tar.” F. L. Hatton. (Boosey and Co.) 
A bold energetic melody, with a broad accompaniment ; per- 
haps, more remarkable for vigour than originality. However, 
it will find admirers among the lusty baritones of the drawing- 


room. 
“ Sweet love, good bye.” Henry Ripley. (B. Williams.) 
The composer has thoughts, exceeding in value his writing 
experience. Each page has its defective or badly arranged 
progressions, and the entire song wants careful revision. 
Song. The Brook’s Message. Henry Ripley. (B. Williams.) 
The figures of both first and last symphonies, are happy and 
estive. An expressive melody and a busy though not 
ificult accompaniment make up an effective song. 
‘*A Foolish Maid.” Walter Maynard. (Boosey and Co.) 
Without being remarkable for freshness, the time is somewhat 
characteristic, and the song is very well written. 


SOCIETIES. 





Society or BisticaL ARcHZOLoGY.—A meeting of this society 
will be holden on Tuesday, 4th February, 1873, when the follow- 
ing papers will he read: 1. ** On the Era of Ezra and Nehemiah,” 
by Rev. D. H. Haigh, M.A. 2. “On an Assyrian Patera with an 
Inscription in Hebrew Characters,” by Rev. J. M. Rodwell, M.A. 
3. “Some Remarks upon a passage in the Penulus of Plautus,” 
by Rev. J. M. Rodwell, M.A. 

Tue Geotocica, Society or Lonpon.—January 22, 1873. 
His Grace the Duke of Argyll, K.T., F.R-S., President, in the 
Chair. The following communication was read :— On the 
Glaciation of Ireland,” by J. F. Campbell, Esq., F.G.S. The 
author stated that almost the whole of the surface of Ireland 
consists of glaciated rocks 'ess or more weathered, or well pre- 
served. The polished surfaces are covered in low grounds with 
drift. Boulder-clay, unstratified, is next to the rock; sands and 
gravels and peat bogs are above the clay. The solid rocks have 

n greatly worn away since the formation of the Antrim basalt ; 
the drift since the Glacial period. The hills and hollows in the 
Tocks are the result of wearing and “ denudation ;” the débris is 
the “drift ” partially rearranged. This was shown by example 
i—Ist, chalk and basalt in Antrim; 2nd, mountain-limestone, 
&e., in Sligo ; 3, older rocks about Valentia and the south-west ; 
 §ranites and metamorphic rocks in Donegal and the north- 
tast. The effect of the Atlantic on cliffs at Slieve Liag in Donegal 
_ elsewhere on the Irish coast was noticed. It was shown 

om these large coast-sections that the upper surface now has 
to relation to the older contortion, fracture, and folding of these 
isturbed and faulted rocks, which lie under newer and less 
‘tumpled beds, up to the peat. The probable dimensions of the 
eengines which worked on the surface of Ireland was shown 
Comparison of glaciers in Iceland, Norway, and elsewhere, 


with the Irish marks, which indicate ice of equal size. Beginning 
with the smallest and rising to larger systems, Irish marks 1n- 
feat shoes of equal dimensioas, till horizontal grooves at 2000 
cont ve the sea indicate ice more than 2000 feet thick, moving 

teland into the Atlantic in a south-westerly direction. It 


a to the weight lifted vertically by flotation. 





was shown that the ice at its maximum probably extended from 
the Polar Basin to Cape Clear. In support of this view, boulders 
on Fairhead, and the denudation and glaciation of the central 
Highlands of Scotland, and of Scandinavia, Finland, and the 
United States, were shortly noticed. The question whether these 
extensive tracks were made by glaciers or by icebergs was dis- 
cussed. The marks in Ireland and Scotland seem to the writer 
to indicate ice more than 2000 feet thick moving along the 
bottom of lochs, straits, and shallow seas, in water less than 
1800 feet deep, with large local ice-systems upon high lands. 
It was shown that glacier-ice aground in water is easier to 
push horizontally, and so to drive over impediments in 
Rub- 

ings from glaciated rocks placed beside shaded Ordnance 
maps of parts of Scotland and England, showed that similar 
forms had been somehow produced on scales of inches and miles 
upon the rock-surface of Scotland. The author’s conclusion is 
as follows :—* Ireland has been greatly denuded. Glacial and 
marine action are the most powerful known to me. Glaciers and 
the sea shaped Ireland, as I believe. Rivers and weathering 
have done little to obliterate the tool-marks of ice and the sea 
since the end of the last of a series of Glacial periods.” The 
next meeting of the Society will be held on Wednesday, the 
5th February, when the following communications will be read :— 
1. **On the Oolites of Northamptonshire.—Part II.” By Samuel 
Sharp, Esq. 2. “Observations on the more remarkable Boulders 
of the North West of England and the Welsh Borders.” By D. 
Mackintosh, Esq. 3. “On the Origin of Clay-ironstone.” By 
J. Lucas, Esq. 

Society or Arts.—Wednesday, 5th February, 8 p.m., Lieut. 
Col. A. Strange, “On Ships for the Channel Passage.” 

RoyaLt.—On January gth, Dr. Sharpey, Vice-President, in the 

chair, Dr. R. J. Lee read a paper entitled, “‘ Further remarks on 
the Sense of Sight in Birds.” Professor Odling communicated a 
paper by Dr. Divers, describing a new compound of ammonium 
nitrate with ammonia. It is a transparent colourless liquid, 
produced by acting on the nitrate with dry Ammonia gas, the 
amount of gas absorbed varying with the temperature and pres- 
sure. The specific gravity varies with the composition, and the 
compound expands by heat like ordinary liquids, the expansibility 
increasing with the amount of -ammonia absorbed. It is readily 
decomposed by an electric current. Professor Odling remarked 
that he was inclined to regard the compound as analogous to a 
solution of a salt in water; and just as the presence of a salt 
raises the boiling point of the water, so this compound may be 
regarded as liquid ammonia gas having its boiling point consider- 
ably raised by the presence of the nitrate. A paper, “On a new 
method of viewing the Chromosphere,” was presented by Messrs. 
Lockyer and Seebrook. The principle of the discovery may be 
thus briefly explained: The sun’s image is focussed on a dia- 

hragm in such a manner that its disc is completely cut off, 
a only the chromosphere. This annular light it is prepenes 
to photograph, so that a complete representation of the whole 
chromosphere can thus be obtained. Mr. De la Rue enquired 
whether Mr. Lockyer thought it would be possible to project an 
image of the chromosphere in the manner proposed by Mr. Nas- 
myth, namely, by making the sun’s image fall on a hole in the 
lid of a box, so that its disc corresponds with the hole and the 
chromosphere with the edges of the hole. Mr. Lockyer, in reply, 
thought this would not ‘be practicable, and stated as his belief 
that the photographic method would show up details much better 
than hand-sketches from a projected image. The paper was 
accompanied by photographs, a large hand-sketch, and a portion 
of the spectroscope (the eye-piece) employed. The next meeting 
will take place on the 16th inst. 


oe - 


LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 





Mr. GLapsTone’s presence at the funeral of Lord Lytton on 
Saturday last, in St. Edmund’s Chapel, Westminster Abbey, was 
a graceful evidence of personal friendship, as well as a mark of 
homage from him as Premier irrespective of all mere party con- 
siderations to one of the great chiefs of literature, now, in the 
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very fullness of his powers, lost to the nation. It is difficult to 
believe that excessive brain-work had not something to do with 
the sudden disappearance from amongst us of this illustrious 
and indefatigable man of letters. Besides writing two novels at 
the same time, the noble author had been enormously overtaxed 
lately in arranging and setting in order the mass of papers left 
behind him by his brother, Lord Dalling. 

Although the authorship of “ The Coming Race” has but just 
now been announced to the public, we know for a fact that 
within the first week of its original publication a friend of Lord 
Lytton’s detected it instantly, insomuch that he wrote to him at 
once in congratulation. 
charge, expressed an earnest hope or rather entreaty that the 
“singular production” referred to might not be attributed to 
him. Since that time, this friend—himself a man of letters— 
held his counsel rigidly, regarding the detected secret in the 
light of a sacred confidence. 

Mr. Charles Reade’s eccentric story in the Christmas number 
of the Graphic, so curiously resembling the rhymed diary of 
Dean Swift, has been oddly enough matched by his comedy in 
three acts of The Lady's Battle at the Opera Comique. The 
singularity of the latter production is this—that it not only 
resembles Scribe’s “ Bataille des Dames,” but almost verbatim the 
late Thomas Robertson’s translation of it. Anybody who likes 
can see this for himself by comparing Lacy’s edition of the latter 
with the new drama now being acted as the original production 
of the popular novelist. 

“ Kenelm Chillingly,” which will unhappily now be published 
posthumously, had not only been completed in manuscript, but 
nearly all the proof-sheets were carefully corrected and revised 
befote the pen fell from the author's hand. 

“The Parisians,” also left complete, will, after running its 
course as a serial in Blackwood, be issued from the press in its 
cerrected form with illustrations. 

English journalists are evidently bent on taking a leaf or two 
out of the Yankees’ book. Only the other day, as we know, Mr. 
George Smith, of the British Museum, was secured by the Tele- 
graph to go and find potsherds in Mesopotamia, just as the New 
York Herald sent Mr. Stanley to discover Dr. Livingstone in 
Central Africa. And now, like the smart man he is, Mr. Archi- 
bald Forbes has interviewed Prince Napoleon. 

Mr. Edmund Yates has been secured as the fewillitoniste of the 
Morning News of Birmingham, one of the most enterprising of 
our provincial contemporaries. ‘ A Bad Lot” is the title of his 
new, bit by bit, narrative. 

The collected works of Richard Brinsley Sheridan are about 
to be published in a handsome form, accompanied with a memoir 
by Dr. Browne, of the orator and dramatist. 

Another goodly reprint now forthcoming is the collection of 
ballads called “ Minstrelsy, Ancient and Modern,” arranged by 
the poet, William Motherwell, for a long while past hardly any- 
where procurable. 

Mr. Nicholson, the librarian of the Oxford Union, has just been 
elected to the vacant post of Librarian to the London Institution. 

Mr. Bonamy Price, M.A., it is expected will be re-elected on 
the 13th February to the chair he has so long ably occupied as 
Professor of Political Economy at Oxford. 

There is one travelling journalist who can apparently wield 
pen and pencil with equal dexterity. This is Mr. William 
Simpson, who is at once the Daily News correspondent and the 
Illustrated London News artist in the delineation of the Chinese 
Court and the Chinese people. 

Messrs. Chambers are about to republish in an improved form 
at threehalfpence weekly their celebrated “ Information for the 
People,” the first instalment of which will treat of the sublime 
science—i.e., Astronomy. 

A collection of essays by William Godwin, never before 
published, is announced by the Messrs. King and Co., of 
65, Cornhill. 

Captain Colomb, R.N., the inventor of the flashing lights, by 
this time of familiar use in the Royal Navy, will shortly bring 
out, through the Messrs. Longman, a work called ‘Slave 
Catching.” 


The reply, dexterously parrying the. 





To-morrow, Friday, will be opened at the Dudley Gallery, in 
the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, the usual winter exhibition of 
water-colour drawings. 

The Mechanic's Magazine, after a career of half a century, will 
henceforth appear, greatly enlarged, under the title of Ivon, 

Alphonse de Neuville’s woodcut portraits in illustration of 
Robert Black’s translation of the “ History of France,” by M, 
Guizot, are of especial worth, and, in the mere manipulation of 
them, would not have been disdained by Bewick. 

To-day is published the first number of the new Sixpenny 
weekly religious organ called The Broad Churchman. 

One of the most useful and valuable books of the coming 
season will be a Dictionary of the History of England—a capital 
idea that one wonders has not before been thought of. It wil] 
come from the great publishing house in Albemarle-street. 

We are promised in February the penny summarising of news 
and collecting together of the opinions of all the papers, under 
the comprehensive title of the Daily Press. 

** Blackstone Economised ” is the capital notion of a Barrister 
of the Middle Temple. Mr. D. M. Aird has cleverly compiled 
and compressed and comprehended the Laws of England. 


ee 


AMERICAN GOSSIP. 





PROFESSOR TYNDALL’s lectures at the Cooper Institute in New 
York are proving wonderfully attractive. In the course of his 
harangue the learned professor not only took occasion to pay 
one or two beautiful tributes to his illustrious predecessor at the 
Royal Institution, Faraday, but generously went out of his way 
to eulogise a young student of science in Germany, from whom he 
said he expects great things, Professor Mayer, of Hoboken. 

While Professor Tyndall is drawing the New Yorkers to the 
Cooper Institute in crowds, Professor Pepper, late of the London 
Polytechnic, is filling Steinway Hall with eager lookers-on and 
listeners. A few evenings ago the Professor was illustrating, by 
numerous startling experiments “ never before seen in America,” 
as the flaming broadsides intimated, “‘ Burning to death, and 
Saving from Death,”—a theme of frightful interest just now, after 
the late terrible catastrophe at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, wherea 
whole batch of chambermaids in the top story were trapped and 
roasted. 

The American journalists are taking time by the forelock, in 
anticipation of the Vienna Exhibition. A capital outline lays 
bare all the labyrinth of Mr. Scott Russell’s building on the 
banks 6f the Danube between the Chemin de Fer du Nord and 
the Haupt Allee, showing the relative positions of the first, 
second, and third caffeehaus. 

At Booth’s Theatre, just now, the attraction is “ Henry 
Dunbar,” with James W. Wallack as the Master-murderer. _ 

At Sheridan Shook’s Union-square Theatre the three favourite 
dramatists of the hour are Sheridan, Lord Lytton, and Dion 
Boucicault—* The School for Scandal,” ‘* Money,” and “ London 
Assurance ” alternating with each other. 

Niblo’s grand catch for the holiday season is the corps de ballet 
in “ Leo and Lotos.” 

Mr. Sothern is still starring it, as Brother Sam, at Wallack’s. 

As for Barnum’s Museum, Circus, and Menagerie, the attrac 
tions there are something portentous—a female Hercules and a 
man with an iron jaw, an Arabian giant and a Californian dwat 
sea lions, albinos, and life-size automatons. , 

The United States Army Medical Museum, at Washingt, 
gives promise of competing in one or two departments with that 
wonderful museum of John Hunter's, in Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
The specimens of abnormal cases treated in the field hospitals 
during the great civil war are some of them appalling. In com 
nection with the musenm a library of 19,000 volumes has already 
been brought together. : 

A couple of Americanisms just “ up ” are worth noting. he 
lady who presides over a social gathering is said to be matronss” 
The artist who with chisel and mallet carves likenesses out? 
marble is familiarly spoken of as a buster who sculps. 





